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MERE LITERATURE. 


L 

“MERE UTERATtmE.” 

A STNOULAR phraso tWs, “ mere litaraturo," — 
tho imsverent invention of a scientifio age. Litera- 
ture wo know, but “ mere ” literature ? We arc 
not to read It aa if it meant sheer literature, litenu 
tuie in the essence, stripped of all occidental or 
epbcmcTtd elements, and left with notbing but its 
immortal ebarm and power. “ Mere literature *’ is 
a serious sneer, conceived in all honesty by tho 
scientific nund, which despises things that do not 
fall witlnn the categories of demonstrable know- 
ledge. It means nothirig tvl Uterature, as who 
should say, “mere talk,” “mero fabrication,” 
“mere pastime.” The scientist, with his bead 
comfortably and excusably full of knowable things, 
takes notMng seriously and withHs hat off, except 
human knowledge. 71ie creations of the human 
spirit are, from his point of view, incalculable 
vagaries, irresponsible phenomena, to be regarded 
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only as play, and, for the mind’s good, only as 
rpcroation, — to be used to while away the tedmm 
of a railvny journej, or to amuse a period of rest 
or convalescence , mere byplay, mere make-believe 
And so veiy whimsical things sometimes happen, 
because of this scientific and positmst spint of the 
ago, when the study of the htcraturo of any Ian 
guage 13 made part of tho cnmculum of onr col 
leges The more debcate and snhtlo pniposcs of 
the study arc pnt qnito out of countenance, end 
literature is commanded to assume the phrases and 
tho methods of science. It would be very painful 
if it should turn out that schools and nmversitics 
were agencies of Fhilistumm , but there are some 
things which should prepare us for such a discov 
cry Our present plans for teaching eveiybody 
involve certain unpleasant things quite inevitably 
It IS obvious that you cannot have universal educa- 
tion without restnetmg your teaching to such things 
as can be timversally understood It is plam that 
you cannot impart “university methods ” to thou 
sands, or create ‘ investigators” by tho score, 
unless you confine your university edncation to 
matters which dull men can mvestigate, your lab- 
oratoiy training to tasks which mere plodding dili 
gence and submissive patience can compass Yet, 
if you do so limit and ooustram what you teach, 
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you thrust taste and insight and delicacy of per- 
ception out of the ochools exalt the obvious and 
the merely useful aboio the things nhich arc only 
imaginatively or spintually conceived, make c<luca 
tion an affair of tasting and handling and smellmg, 
and 80 create Plulistia, tliat country in which ’they 
speak of “mere literature” I suppose that in 
Nirvana one nould spook m like -wise of “mero 
life " 

The fear, at any rate, that such things may hap- 
pen cannot fail to set us anxiously pondenng ccr- 
tam questions about tho systcmatio teaching of 
litcraturo in our schools and colleges How aro we 
to impart classical wntmgs to the children of tho 
general puhbo’ “Beshrew tho general puhhol” 
ones Mr BirrelL What m tho name of tlio 
Bodleian has the general pubbe got to do witb 
bterature?" Unfortunately, it has a great deal to 
do with it , for are we not complacently foremg tho 
general public into our universities, and are we not 
arranging that all its sons shall ho mstnicted how 
they may themselves master and teach our btCra- 
tuio? You have nowadays, it is bebeved, only to 
heed the suggestions of pedagogics in order to know 
how to impart Burke or Browning, Dryden or Swift 
There are certain practical difSculties, indeed , but 
there aro ways of ovcrcommg them You must 
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hare strcngtli if you would hmdlc with real mas- 
tciy the firm fihro of these men , you must liarc a 
heart, moreover, to fed their ivarmtJi, an ej e to see 
what they see, an imagination to keep them com 
pany, a pulse to cxpenenco their delights But if 
you have none of these things, yon may make shift 
to do without them You may count the words 
they use, instead, note the changes of phrase they 
make in successive revisions, put their rhythm mto 
a scale of feet, run their allusions— particularly 
their female aUusious— to cover, detect them m 
their previous reading Or, if none of these tilings 
please you, or you find the big authors difficult 
or dull, you may drag to light oU the minor writers 
of their tune, who ore easy to understand By set* 
tmg an example in such methods you render great 
services in certain directions. You make the higher 
degrees of our universities availahle for the large 
number of respectable men who can count, and 
measure, and search diligently , and that may prove 
no small matter You divert attention from thought, 
which 13 not always cosy to get at, and fix attention 
upon language, as upon a curious mechanism, which 
can be perceived with the bodily eye, and which is 
worthy to be studied for jts own sake, quite apart 
from anything it may mean You enaiurage the 
examination of forms, grammabcal and metrical, 
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careful Dtcrd iJcntif, cation of gfori,. " ‘‘’ 
tola m and iritLout art with the * ““cnhoro 
over again by the mastera, wdl and^u! 
figuring effect of genius. You ll n ‘ 
area of science; f„Vy„„ rc]^: '-«“3on the 

nomena of the erpmsaion of thought “T*" 

^ syllahifieation which aecompiieg iwt ".“**■ 
liable juitapoailion of wonh. (b» ' 

particles, the habitual dla;^ "so 0 , 

^Crtle repetition of nan.ee. the rtenrrent emu? 
of meanings heard or read_ft„„ ,r . “fi’oytteat 
rrith the otherwise onclassiBable n. -1"^ ”"‘*'«ion 
what had hitherto been accopled^U.“'““°“ of 
examination, under the lump term op 
simply for the pleasure and spiritual 
bo got from it. odillcal,„n to 

An instmetivo differentiation ensues T 
trast with the onlerly phenomena of si,, n 
ivriting. which are amenable to seientiSo*^ ^ 
of examination and dassiBcaBon. and wh^T'**’ 
rank with tlie orderly snceessions of ehl 
nature, we have what, for want of a mo “ 

term, we caU -‘mcro literature.” _ the r? 

’ roc bletalu,., 
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wliich is not an expression o£ form, but an expres- 
sion of spirit. This is a fugitive and troublesome 
thing, and perliaps does not belong in wcIl'Con. 
ceived plans of universal instruction; for it offers 
many embarrassments to pedagogic metbotb It 
escapes all scientific categories. It is not pervious 
to research. It is too waywartl to be brought noder 
the discipUno of exposition. It is an attribnte of 
so many different substances at one and the same 
time, that the consistent scientific man must needs 
put it forth from liis company, as without respon- 
sible connections. By ” mere literature ” he means 
mere evanescent color, wanton trick of phrase, per- 
verse departures from categerieal etatementi— 
something all personal equation, such stuff as’ 
dreams are made of. 

We must not all, liowevcr, be impatient of this 
truant cliild of fancy. When the schools cast her 
out, she will stand in need of friendly succor, smd 
we must train our spirits for the function. We 
must be free-hearted in order to make her 
happy, for she will accept entertainment from no 
sober, prudent fellow who shall counsel her to mend 
her ways. She has always made light of hordslupi 
and she has never loved op obeyed any, save these 
who were of her own mind, — those who were in- 
dulgent to her humors, responsive to her ways of 
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thought^ attentive to her whims, content with her 
« mere ” charms Slio nlreaJy has her small fol- 
lowing o£ (lovotccs, like oU charming, capncions 
mistresses Tliero are some still who think tliat 
to know her is better than a lihcnl eclucation 
There IS hnt one way in which you can take 
mere bteraturo as an ctlucation, and tlint is directly, 
at first band. Almost any media except her own 
language and touch and tone aro non-conducting 
A descriptive catalogue ot a collection o£ paintmga 
IS no substitute £or the Uttle areas o£ color and 
form themselves You do not want to hear about 
a beauti£ul woman, simply, — how sbo wis dressed, 
how she boro hotself, how the fine color flowed 
tweetly hero and tliero upon her checks, how her 
eyes burned and melted, how hor voice thnllcd 
through the ears o! those about her I£ j ou have 
over seen a woman, these things but tantalize and 
hurt you, i£ you cannot see her You want to ho 
in her presence You know tint only jour oivn 
eyes can give you direct Icnowledgo o£ her No- 
Qung hut her presence contains her lifo ’T is 
the same with tlie authentic products of literature 
You can never get tlicir licauty nt second Imnd, or 
icd tteir power eacepl hj direct contact witli Uicm 
It 13 a strange and oceult flung Iiorf fl,„ 
o! “ mere litoratnro” entera into one look, and is 
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absent from another , bnt no Tnnn who has onco 
felt it can mistake it. I was reading the other 
day a hook abont Canada. It is written in what 
the reviewers have pronounced to be an “ admira- 
ble, spirited style ” By I take them to mean 
that it IS grammatical, orderly, and full of strong 
adjectives But these reviewers would have known 
more about the style m which it is written if they 
had noted what happens on page 84 There a 
quotation from Burke occurs “ There is,*' says 
Burke, “ but one healing, cathobc pnnciple of 
toleration which ought to find favor in this house. 
It 13 wanted not only m our oolomes, but here. The 
thirsty earth of our own country is gaspmg and 
gaping and crying out for that healing sLovrer from 
heaven The noble lord has told you of the right 
of those people by treaty , but I consider the nght 
of conquest so httle, and the nght of human nature 
so much, that the former has very httle considera- 
tion with me I look upon the people of Canada 
as coming by the dispensation of God under the 
Bntisli government. I would have us govern it m 
the same manner as the all wiso disposition of 
Providence would govern it. Wo know he suf 
fers the sun to shine upon the nghteous and the 
unnghteous , and wc ought to suffer aU classes to 
enjoy equally the nght of worshiping God accord 
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jng to the ligU lio lias been pleased to g\vo them.” 
The peculiarity of sneh a pipage as that is, that it 
needs no context. Its beauty seems almost indo- 
pendent of its subject toattcr It comes on that 
eighty fourth page like a burst o! music in the 
midst of small talk, — atone of sweet harmony \\ 
heard amidst a rattle of phrases The mild noiso 
■was unobjectionable enough until the music came. 
There is a breath and stir of hfo m those sentences 
of Burke’s which is to be perceived in nothing dse 
m that volume Your pulses catch a quicker 
morement from them, and are stronger on their 
account. 

It IS so with all essential literature It has a 
quality to move yon, and jou can never mistake it, 
if you have any Wood in you And it has also a 
r poner to instruct you which is as effective as it is 
subtle, and which no research or systematic method 
can ever rival T is a sore pity if that po-wer can 
not he made available m the classroom It is not 
merely that it quickwis your tho-ught and -fillg your 
imagination with the images that have illuminated 
the choicer minds of the race It does indeed ex 
ercise the faculties m tJus wise, bringing them into 
the best atmosphere, and into the presence of the 
men of greatest charm and force, but it does a 
great deal more than that It acquamts the imnd. 
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by cbrcct contact, with tlio forces winch really gov- 
ern and modify tho world from generation to gen 
cration There i!> more of a nation s politics to bo 
got out of its poetry tlian out of all its systematic 
writers upon public affairs and constitutions Epics 
aro better mirrors of manners chronicles , 

dramas oftentimes let you into the secrets of stat- 
utes , orations stirred by a deep energy of emotion 
or resolution, passionate pamphlets that Bnmve their 
mission because of the ihreet action of their style 
along permanent Imos of thought, contain more 
history than parbomcntaiy journals It is not 
knowledge that moves tho world, hut ideals, con- 
victions, the opinions or fancies that baae been held 
or followed , and whoever studies huxnanitj ought 
to study it alive, practice the vivisection of reailing 
literature, and acquaint liimself with something 
more than anatomies which are no longer m use hy 
spirits 

There are some words of Thihaut, the great 
jurist which have long seemed to me singularly 
jicnotrative of one of the secrets of the mtellectual 
bfe ‘ I told him he says — he is spealang of 
an mterview with J*iebnhr — 1 told him tint I 
owed my gayety and vigor, m great part to my 
lovo for the classics of all ages, even those outside 
the domam of jurisprudence * Not only the gayety 
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and vigor of Ins hole old age, snrclj , "but also lus 
insiglit mto the mcatimg and purpose of laws and 
mstitutions The junst who does not love tho 
classics of aE ages la like a poat-mortcm doctor pre- 
siding at a birth, a maker of manilcms prescribing 
for a disease of the blood, a student of masks set- 
ting np for a connoisseur m smiles and kisses In 
narrating histoiy, jou aro speakmg of what was 
done by men , in discoursing of laws, you are seek 
ing to show what courses of action, and what man 
ner of dealing with one another, men have adopted 
You can neither tell the stoty nor conceive the law 
till you know how the men you speak of regarded 
themselves and one another , and I know of no way 
of learning this hut by reading the stones they have 
told of themselves, tho songs they have sung, tho 
heroic adientui'es th«iy hare applauded I most 
know what, if anything, they revered , I must hear 
their sneers and gibes , must learn in what accents 
they spoke loie within the family circle, with what 
grace they obejed their superiors in station, how 
they conceiied it politic to live, and wise to die, 
hoM they esteemed property, and wliat they deemed 
privilege when tUe> kept Uohday, and why , when 
they were prone to resist oppression and where- 
fore, — I must see things with their eyes, liefore I 
can comprehend their law books Their ]ural ro. 
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Litionsliips nro not independent of their iray of liv 
mg, nnd their ^vay of thintmg is the mirror of their 
way of living 

It is doubtless duo to the scientific spirit of the 
nge that these phun, these immemorial truths are 
m danger of becoming obscored Science, under 
the mfluenco of the conception of evolntion, devotes 
itself to the Btndy of forms, of specific differences, 
of the manner m which the same prmciple of hfe 
manifests itself vanoualy tinder the compulsions of 
cLanges of environment. It is thus that it has bO' 
come ‘^scientifio ” to set forth the manner in which 
man’s nature subnuts to man s circumstances , 
scientific to disclose morbid moods, nod the con 
ditious wbicb produce them > scientific to regard 
TTinn, not as tbo centre or source of power, but as 
subject to power, a register of external forces in 
stead of an ongmativo soul, and character as a 
product of man s circumstances rather than a sign 
of man’s mastery over circumstance. It is thus 
that it lias become “ scientific ’ to analyze hm 
guage as itself a commanding element in man s hfe 
The history of word roots, their modification under 
the influences of changes wrought m the vocal 
organs by habit or by climate, the laws of phonetic 
change to wluch they are ob«licnt and their per* 
sibtcDco under all disguises of dialect, as if they 
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were full of a Belf-origmated life, a 5cU-<lircctcd 
energy of influence, is nnitod with the study of 
grammatical forms in the construction of scientific 
conceptions of the evolntion and uses of human 
speech. The impression is createtl that literature 
is only the chosen vessel of these forms, disclosing 
to ns their modification in use and structure from 
ngo to age. Such vitality as the masterpieces of 
genius possess comes to seem only a dramatization 
of the fortunes of words. Great writers construct 
for the adventures of Language their appropriate 
epics. Or, if it he not the words tiiemselves that 
are scrutinized, hut the s^loof their use, that stylo 
hccomes, instead of a fine essence of personality, a 
matter of cadence merely, or of grammatical and 
stnictural relationships. Science is the study of 
the forces of the world of matter, the adjustments, 
the apparatus, of tlio universe; and the scientific 
study of literature has likewise become a study of 
apparatus, — of the forms in which men utter 
thought, and the forces by which those forms have 
been and still are being modified, rather tiinn of 
thought itself, 

The essences of literature of course remain the 
same under all forms, and the true study of litera- 

tuTcisthe study of these essences, — a study, not 
of forms or of differencca,lmt of likenesses, '—Hko. 
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nesses of spint nnd inttmt under wliatcTer Tnncties 
of method ru nnin g through ill forms of speech 
id e the same music along the chords of ranons m 
stminents There is a sense m ■winch literature is 
independent of form, just as there is a sense m 
which music is independent of it» mstrument It 
IS my cherished belief tliat ApoUo s pipe contained 
as much eloquent music as my modem orchestra. 
Some booliS liie , many die wherem is the secret 
of munortabty ? Not in beanty of form, nor eren 
m force of passion TVo might say of iitentore 
what Wordsworth said of poetry, the most easily 
immortal part of literature it is ‘ the impassioned | 
expression which is in the coontenonco of all science, 
it IS the breath of the finer spirit of all knowledge 
Poetiy has the easier immortality because it has 
the sweeter accent when it speaks, because its 
plirases Imger in our ears to debght them bccauso 
its truths are also melodics Prose has much to 
overcome — ifa plainness of visage its less musical 
accents its liomeber tnms of phrase But it also 
may contam the immortal essence of tnitlv and 
seriousness and high thonght It too may clothe 
conviction with the beauty that must make it sluno 
forever Let a man bat have beauty in his heart, 
and behcvmg something with his might, put it 
forth arrayed as he sees it, the lights and sliadoivs 
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f fillin g upon it on his page ns they fall npon it m 
his heart and he may die assured that that heanty 
\nll not pass away out of the world 

Biographers have often Tieen puzzled by the con 
trast hetneon certain men as thej lived and as they 
\fTote Schopenliauet 6 is one of the most 
singular A man of turbulent life, suffering him 
self to ho cut to exasperation hy the petty worries 
of Ins lot, he "wns nevertheless calm and wise when 
lio wrote, as if the Muse had rehul cd him He 
wrote nt a sttU elevation, where small and tempo- 
rary tlungs did not come to disturb him T is a 
pity that for some men this elevation is so far to 
seek. They lose permanency by not finding it 
Could there be a deliberate regimen of life for the 
author, it is plam enough how he ought to hvc, not 
as seeking fame, but as deserving it 

Fame Use n wayreard prl will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slansh knees 
But makes snrfender toeoroe thoQshtless boy 
And dotes tho more niMm » heart at ease 


Ye loTo-nck bsrds repay her scorn with scorn 
Ye lore-dck artuta tnadmen that ye&re * 

hlaVo year best bow to her and b d ad en 

Then if the Ukes tt,ehe willioUowyon.” 

It behooves all minor authors to realize tlio pos» 
sibdity of tlicir being discovered some day, and 
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exposed to tlic general scrotiny. They onght to 
live as if conscioas of tlie risk. Tliej ought to 
purge their hearts of everjihing that is not gcnidne 
and capable of lasting tlie world a cenhuy, at least, 
if need be. ilero literature is made of spirit. The 
difficultios of style arc the artist’s difficulties with 
his tools. The spirit that is in the eye, in the pose, ' 
in mien or gesture, the painter mnst find in his 
color-box; as he mnst find also tho spirit that 
mittiro displays upon the face of the fields or in the 
hidden places of the foresL The writer has less 
obrioxts means. TTord and ^irit do not easily 
consort. Tho language which the philologists set 
oat before us with such curious erudition is of eery 
httle use as a rehicle for the essences of the human 
spirit. It is too sophisticated and self-conseions. 
What you need is, not s critical knowledge of 
language, but a qtiick feeling for it. You must 
recognize the affinities between your spirit and its 
idioms. You must iouneise your phrase in yonr , 
thought, yonr thought in your phrase, till each be- 
comes saturated with the other. Then what^you 
produce is as necessarily fit for permanency as if it 
were incarnated spirit. 

And yon must produce in color, with tho touch , 
of imagination which lifts what you write away 
from the dull levels of mero exposition. Black- 
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.md-whito sketches may scryc some purposes of tho 
artist, bat aery little of actual nahu-e is in mere 
blaek-aud-avhite. The imaginatiQu ueaxr works 
thus with satisfaction. Nothing is ever conceived 
completely when conceived so grayly, without suf- 
fusion of real light. Tho mind creates, as great 
Nature does, in colors, with deep chlaroscnro and 
humbg Ughts. This is tme not only of poetry 
and essentiaUy imaginative writing, hut also of the 
writing wHch seeks nothing more than to penctrato 

tho meaning of actual affairs the writing of 

the gre.atest historians and philosophers, tho utter. 
™es of orators and of the great masters of polit- 
exposition. Their narratives, their analyses 
aeir appeals, their concepHons of principle, are ali 
rhpped deep in the colors of the life they expound. 
Iheir minds respond only to realities, their eyes see 
only actual circumstance. Their sentences quiver 
and arc quick with visions of human affairs, -how 
min^ ^ bent or governed, how action is shaped 
or tWed. The great o constructive ” mindsf as 
wo call them, are of this sort. They -construct’' 

tlcn of Homan history and inslituHo^hXe'T" 
Mommsen serve as an iUnstration. Safe 
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trust tins groit ronstcr Tliej cannot find wliat he 
finds m the doaiments. Tljej snll draw you 
tranratc<l fifpirts of tht aiitKjUL Homan etntc, and 
till 5011 thi Innln cannot Le found, tlio features of 
the file Imc nowhere Leen tmcarthe<l TIicj will 
cite jou fragments aucli as remain, and show you 
how far these can bo picccd together toward the 
mal ing of a comidctc description of prnate life 
and public function in tlioso first times when the 
Homan commonwealUi was yxmng, but what the 
missing scntinccs w cro the} can only weald} con 
jeetnre Their C}C3 cannot dcsciy those distant 
ilays with no other aids than these. OiJy tho 
greatest are dissatisficil, and go on to point tliat 
ancient life witli the materials tint wall render it 
lifelike, — tho materials of the constructive imagi 
nation Theyliaic other sources of information 
They see living men m the ol 1 documents. Give 
them but the torso and they wiU supply head and 
lunbs bright and animate as the} must have been 
If Moipmsin does not quite do that, another man, 
with IVIommscn s eye and a touch more of color on 
bis brush might have done it, — may yet do it 
It IS m this way tliat wo get some glimpse of tho 
only relations tliat sdiolarahip bears to literature 
Literature can do wnthont exact sebolarsbip, or 
any scholarship at all, though it may impoverish 
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Stir abroad It -mil a.i. , of men wlio 
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Rich shdls from tho East 1 literature 
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7“ otters It sa, jf ‘li"iB» a, tho i„a„ 
"Hide them n,. „„ ’ "ccoasurilv „« ri , 

l^wuality may „ real hlcraluro That 
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m bulk, consummately groupc<l m tlebail, to tlic 
reader as to the writer Sentences of perfectly 
clarified msdom may lie bteraturt no less tliau 
stanzas of inspired song, or tlic mtenso utterances 
of impassioned feelmg Tlio personahty of the 
sunlight 13 m the keen lines of hght that nm 
along tho edges of a sword no less than m the bum 
mg splendor of the rose or the radiant kmdlings of 
a woman’s eye Yon may fctJ the power of one 
master of thought playing upon your bram as you 
may feel that of another pla>ang upon your heart 
Scholarship gets into Lteraturo by becommg 
part of the ongmatmg indmduahty of a master of 
thonght No man is a master of thought without 
bemg also a master of its rehicle and instrument 
style, that subtle medinm of all its evasive effects 
of bght and shade Scholarship is material , it 
IS not life It becomes immortal only when it is 
worked upon hy conviction, by schooled and chas- 
tenetl imagmation, by thought that runs alive out 
of the inner fountains of individual insight and 
purpose Colorless, or without suffusion of light 
from somo source of light it is dead and will not 
twice be looked at , but made part of tho life of a 
great mind, subonhnated, absorbed put forth with 
authcntio stamp of currency on it, imntetl at some 
definite mint and bcarmg some sovereign image, it 
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Will eTea outlast tlic time wlien it shall liave ceased 
to deserve the acceptance of scholars, — when it 
shall, m fact, have become “ mere literature ” 
Scholarship is the realm of nicely adjusted opin- 
ion It 13 the husiness of echolars to assess evi 
dcnco and tesi conclusions^ to discnmmato values 
and rcclcon probabilities Literature is the realm 
of conviction and vision Its points of view are as 
vinous as they ito oftentimes unvcnfiable It 
speaks individual faiths Its groundwork ig not 
erudition, but reflection and fancy Your thorough 
going scholar dare not reflect To reflect is to let 
lumself m on his material , whereas what he wants 
IS to keep hirasel! apart, and view his materials m 
an air that docs not color or refract. To reflect is 
to throw an atmosphere about what is m your 
mind, — an atmosphere wlucli holds all the colors 
of jour life Reflection summons all associations, 
and they so throng and move that they dominate 
the mmd s stage at onco The plot is in their 
tiands Scholars, therefore, do not reflect, they 
label, group kind with kjrnl, set forth m schemes, 
expound nith dispassionate metliocU Tlieir numls 
are not stages, hut museums , notlung is done 
there, but very curious andi-oluahle coUeetions are 
kci t there If hteritare use scholarship, it is only 
to ftU It witli faiiciis or sha|»o it to ntw standards, 
of ulucli of Itself It can know uothnig 
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True, there are boohs reckoned primarn)" books 
of SLicDCG and of scholarship whicli hare neverthe- 
less ^on standing as hterntun . , books of science 
such *13 2veivton -nTote, books of scholarslup such 
as Gibbon’s. But science was only the vestibule 
by which such a man as Jnewtoa entered the temple 
of nature, and the art he practiced was not the art 
'of exposition, hut the art of divinahon. He was 
not only a scientist, hut also a seer , and we shall not 
lose sight of Newton beeati 2 >e we a^alne what he was 
more thnyi what he knew If we continue Gibbon 
in lus fame, it wall be for love of his art, not for 
worship of lus scholarship We some of Ub, now 
adays, Imow the period of which he wrote better 
even than he did., hot which one of us shall build 
so admirable a monument to ourselves, as artists, 
out of what we know^ The scholar finds lus iin 
mortahty in the form be gives to his work. It is 
a hard saying, hut the truth of it is inexorable be 
an artist, or prepare for obhvion You may wTite 
a chronicle but yon will not servo yourbolf therehj^ 

\ ou will only serve some fellow who shall come 
after you jwsses'iing what jou did not liave, an 
car for the wonts jon coull not hit upon an c^c 
for tlie colors you could not see , a baud for the 
strokes 30 U missed 

Eeal hterature you can always distmgmsh by its 
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form, nml yet it is wot possible to indicate tUo 
form it sbould liaic It is easy to saj tliat it 
sliould haio a form suitable to its matter , but bow 
suitable? Suitable to set tbo matter off, adorn, 
embelbsb it, or suitable simply to bring it directly, 
quick and potent, to tbo apprelmnsiou of tbo reader ? 
This is tbo question of style, about wbicli many 
masters bave had many opinions , upon ivliicb you 
can make up no safe generalization from tbo prac- 
tice of those who liavc unquestionablj given to tlio 
matter of their thought immortal form, an accent 
or a countenance never to be forgotten "Who sliall 
say how much of Burke a splendid and impressivo 
imagery is part and stuff of lus thought, or toll 
why even that part of Newman s prose which is do 
loiil of ornament, stnppcd to its sliming si m, and 
running bare and btbo and atlilrtio to carry its 
tidings to men, should promise to enjoy as certain 
an immortality ? Why should Lamb go so quaintly 
and elaborately to work ujion lus critical essays, 
lakmg care to perfume every sentence, if possible, 
ivith the fine saior of an old phrase, if the same 
\nsmesa could be as effectively done in the plam 
and even cadences, of Mr ilattlieu \mold s prose ’ 
Why should Gibbon be so formal, so stately so 
elaborate, when he had before lus eyes the ex-duplo 
of great Tacitus, wliose direct, sententious stylo had 
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oatlived Ly so many hondred years the %eiy Ian. 
gnage m Trhicli he \rTOte’ In poetry, who shall 
measure the TUnches of style lavished upon similar 
tliemes? The matter of vital thought is not sep- 
arable from the thinher , its forms must suit his 
handling as well as fit his conception Any style 
IS author’s stuff which is suitable to his purpose and 
lus fancy He may use nch fabrics with which to 
costume his thoughts, or he may use simple stone 
from which to sculpture them, and leave them 
bare Rts only limits are those of art. He may 
not mdulge a taste for the merely curious or fan 
tostic The qnamt writers Lave quaint thoughts , 
their matenal is smtable. They do not merely 
satisfy themselves as virtuosi, with collections of 
odd plirascs and obsolete mennmgs They necdetl 
twisted words to fit the eccentric patterns of their 
thougliL The great writer has always digmty, re- 
straint, propriety, adequateness , what time ho 
loses these quahties he ceases to bo great. IIis 
style neither creaks nor breaks under lus passion, 
but carries the strun with unshaken strength It 
IS not trivial or mean, but speaks wliat small mean 
mgs fall m its way with simplicity, as conscious of 
their smallness Its playfulness is within bounds , 
Its laugh never bursts too boisterously into a 
guffaw A great s^le always knoivs what it would 
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bo at, and docs Uio thing appropriately, witli tlio 
larger sort of taste. 

_ This b the condemnation o£ tricks o£ phrase, do- 
TIMS to catch the attention, emggerations and lend 
talk to hold it. No writer can aflord to strive 
^ter effect, if his striving is to he apparent. For 
]nst and permanent effect is misserl altogether 
unless It he so completely attained as to seem like 
some touch of sunlight, perfect, natural, inevitahle. 
unought without effort and without deliberate pur- 

^0 to he effective. Mere audacity of attempt 

uud If the attempt he sueecssful, it is not anda. 
cions. IVhat we caU audacity in a great writer 

It IS simply high spirit, a dashing and splen 

“ess“fbef 

only when haerrhrXtmBTTf cla^T*’™ 

-tainment. Yonr plheian S :L:^ri^ ^ 

lowy paces; only the full-hlooded •Arabia h 
the smew and proportion to lend tw „ t ^ 
grace and propriety. The art nf i . ^ 

aehirarreasrigilyiX^ :V: 

It mines its colors with brains, and is !l 
peat Nature's sane standards ot lu a ““ 
m all that it attempts. adjustment 
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You can make no catalogue of these features of 
great vmtmg, there is no scienee of literature 
Literatnre m its essence is mere spirit, and you 
must experience it rather than analyze it too for 
mally It is the door to aataro and to oursclres 
It opens our hearts to receive the expenences of 
great men and the conceptions of great nccs It 
awakens us to the significance of action and to tho 
singular power of mental hahit. It airs our souls 
in the wide atmosphere of contemplation “In 
these bad days, when it is thought more educa- 
tionally useful to know the prmciplo of tho com 
mon pump than Keats* Odo on a Grecian Um,* as 
Mr BirrcU says, wo cannot affonl to let one single 
precious sentence of “ mcro htemturo ” go by us 
unread or unpraiscd If this free people to which 
wo belong is to keep its fine spirit, its perfect tcni 
per amidst affairs, its high courage in the face of 
difficalties, its wjso tcroperatencss and wide-eyed 
ho})c. It must coutinue to dnnk deep and often 
from the old wills of I iigluh iindcrdod, quaff tlio 
keen tonic of its l>cst ideals, keep its blood warm 
wiUi all tho great iittcruices of exalted purpo*«} 
and pure pnociplo of which its mntcUes* litera- 
ture IS fulL Tho great spirits of the past mast 
command us in the tasks of tho future hfrro 
litcratun. wiU keep us pun. and kiip us strong 
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Even though it puzzle or altogether escape scien- 
tific method, it may keep our horizon clear for us, 
and our eyes glad to look bravely forth upon tho 
world. 
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"Who can help wondering, eoncemmg the motJcni 
multitnde of books, where all these companion? of 
his reading hoars vrfll be buned when they 
which will have monnmenta erected to them, wlhch 
escape the envy of time and live ? It is pntlictio 
to think of the number that must be forgottoti, 
after Laving been removed from tbo good places to 
make room for their betters 

Much the most patlictic tliought about books, 
however, is that cxccUenco will not save tlicm 
Their fates will bo os whimsical os those of the 
hunankind which produces them Ivnaves find it 
as easy to get remembered ns gowl men It is Jiot 
right Lvmg or learning or land offices, simply and 
of thttaselves, but — something else that giics 
immortality of fame Be a book never so sclid 
arly, it may die , be it never so witty, or ncicr so 
full of goo<l fethng and of an honest statement 
of truth it may not live 

When onco a book baa become immortal, 
tIunktIiatwucaQBcowhyitbccamcso Itcoataincd, 
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again in his mimlcnea and descziptiona. He U tiio 
dramatist of }oarcIrcle; ^nu can never forget him, 
nor can any one else; hu circle of acquaintances can 
never grow smaller. Could Itc live on and retain 
perennially tliat ivonderfnl fre»lmcas and vivacity 
of his, lie must bccomo the Iao^t famoos guest and 
favorite of the world. Who that has known a man 
quick and shrewd to see dUpossiouately the mner 
history, the reason and the ends, of the cemhmations 
of society, and at the same tiao eloquent to tell of 
thcm« with a hold on the attention gained by a cer» 
tain quaint force and sagacity resident in no other 
man, can find it difficult to understand why wo 
still resort to Montesquieu? Fossihly them am 
favored of the gods who have known some 
fellow of mSmte store of mlsccUoucous and curious 
leammg, who has greatly diverted both himself 
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natures, imtouchetl by storm or pcr])lc5xity, whoso 
talk as full of such serious, phvcul reflection as 
seemed to mirror their own reverent hearts,— 
talk often prosy, but moro often touchingly beauti- 
ful, because of its nearness to nature and Uie solemn 
truUi of life. There may bo those, aLo, who have 
felt the thrill of personal contact witli some stormy 
peasant nature full of strenuous, imsparing speech 
concerning men and affmrs. Theso havo knomi 
why a "Wordsworth or a Carljlo must bo read by 
all gcncrarions of those who love words of first-hand 
inspiration. In short, in every caso of literary 
immortality oiiginativo personality is present. 
Not origination simply, — that may be mere inven- 
tion, which in Uterature has nothing immortal about 
it *, hut originaUon which takes its stamp and char- 
acter from the ori^nator, nhich is his spirit given 
to the world, which is himself outspoken. 

Indjiriduality does not consist in the use of tho 
very personal pronoun, I: it consists in tone, in 
method, in attitude, in point of view ; it consists in 
saying things in such a way that you will yourself 
ho recognized as a force in saying them. Do wo 
not at once know Lamb when he speaks? And 
even more formal Addison, does not his speech be- 
w-ray and endear him to m ? His personal charm 
IS less distinct, much less fascinating, ihnn that 
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agom m his mmucries and descnptions. He is the 
dramatist of^ourcinJe, ^ou can ne\er fur^tlimi, 
nor can any one che , his circle of acquaintances can 
nc^er grow smaller Could he hre on and retain 
perennudly that wonderful freshness and viracity 
of his, he must become the most famous guest and 
favorite of the worIcL ^Vho that has known a man 
quick and shrewd to see dispassionately the mucr 
histoiy, the reason and the ends, of the comhmations 
of society, and at the same Umo eloquent to tell of 
them, with a hold on the attention gamed by a ccr> 
tarn quamt force and sagacity resident in no other 
man, can find it difEcult to understand why vvo 
still resort to ^fontcsquicu? Possibly thcru aro 
circles faTored of the gods who have known some 
fellow of inhiuto store of miscellaneous and cunous 
Icarmng, who lias greatly diverted both hunsclf 
and Ins fnends by a vray peculiar to himself of gtv 
ing It out ujwti onj and all occasions, item ^ item, 
as if it were all homogeneous and of a piece, and 
bj his odd skill in mokiog unexpected application 
of It to outof tho-way, unpionusuig subjc'Cts, as if 
thero were m his view of things mental no such dts* 
mtegratuig element as moongniily Such a circle 
would esteem it strange wcni Burton not beloved 
of the worhk And so of those, if any there U, 
who have known men of simple, traiujorvnt 
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natures, untoudicil by storm or perplexity, \vhoso 
talk was full of such scrioiis, placid reflection as 
seemed to mirror their o\?n reverent hearts, — 
often prosy, hut more often toucliingly beauti- 
ful, because of its nearness to nature and tbe solemn 
truth of life. Thera may bo those, also, ^?ho have 
felt the thrill of pei'sonal contact with some stormy 
peasant nature full of atrcimous, unsparing speech 
concerning men and affiurs. TUcso have known 
why a IVordsWorth or a Carlyle must ho read hy 
all generations of those who love wonls of firsMiand 
inspiration. In short, in every case of literary 
inunortality originadve personality is present. 
Not origination simply, — that may he mere inven- 
tion, which in literature has nothing immortal about 
it ■, but origination wbicb takes its stamp and char- 
acter from the originator, which is his spirit given 
to the world, which is himself outspoken. 

In(l)viduallty docs not consist in the uso of the 
very personal pronoun, /.• it oonsUts in tone, in 
method, in attitude, in point of view ; it consists in 
saying things in such a way that you will yourself 
be recogniaed as a force in saying them. Do we 
not at once know Lamb when he speaks? And 
even more formal Addison, does not hia sptjcch be- 
wray and endear him to us ? lijs personal charur 
is less distinct, much loss fascinating, th;m that 
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vrlucligocs with what Lamb speaks, but a charm ho 
lias suiHcicnt for immortah^ In Steele the mat* 
ter IS more impersonal, more mortal Some of Dr. 
Johnson’s essays, you feel, might have been written 
by a dictionary It is impersonal matter that is 
dead matter Are you asked who faUicrcd a cer 
tarn briUiant, poignant bit of pohbcal analysis? 
You say, YTby, only Bagehot could bare written 
that. Docs a wittily turned verse make you hesi 
tate between laughter at its hit and grave thought 
because of its deeper, covert meanmg? Do you 
not know that only LoweU could do that? Do 
you catch a strain of pure Elizabethan musio and 
doubt whether to attribute it to Shakespeare or to 
another? Do you not Jmow tho authors who still 
hvo? 

Now, tlie noteworthy thuig about such indmdu 
ality IS that it will not develop under every star, or 
m one place jost os well as in another, there is on 
atmosphere uhich kills it, and there is an atmo- 
sphero which fosters it. Tbo atmosphero uhich 
kills It IS tho atmosphere of sophistication, vhcre 
clovcmcss and fasluon and knoviingncss ihmo . 
cleicmcss, which is froth, not strong dnuk, faali 
ion, wluch 13 a thing tutaupiNl, not a thing of 
naturo , and knowmgncss, wluch is naugLt. 

Of course Uicro ore boro, now and again, ns 
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tokens of sonio rare mood, of Nature, men of so 
intense and mdividual a cast that circumstance and 
surroundmgs affect them httlo moro than friction 
affects an express tram They command their own 
development without even the consciousness that to 
command costs strength These cannot he sophis* 
ticatcd , for sophistication is suhordmation to the 
ways of your world. But these are the very great- 
est and the very rarest , and it is not the greatest 
and the rarest alone who shape the world and its 
thought That is dono also by the great and the 
merely extraordinary There is a rank and iilo m 
literature, oven in the hterature of immortahty, and 
these must go much to school to the people about 
them 

It IS by the number and charm of the individual 
itics which it contams that the literature of any 
coimtry gams distmction Wo turn anywhither to 
know men The best way to foster hterature, if it 
may be fostered, is to cultivate the author himself, 
— a plant of such delicate and prcconous growth 
that special soils are needed to produce it m its full 
perfection The conditions which foster individual 
ity are those which foster aimphcity, thought and 
action whicli are direct, naturalness, spontaneity 
AYhat are these conditions 7 

In tho first place, a certam helpful ignorance. 
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vrhich goes Tnth wkat Laiab speabs, bnt a cLatm be 
has su£B.cient for imicortality. In Steele the mat- 
ter is more impersonal^ more mortal Some of Dr. 
Johnson’s essays, you feel, might hare been written 
by a dictionary. It is impersonal matter that is 
dead matter. Are you asked who hithered a cer- 
tain brilliant, poignant bit of political analysis? 
You say, Why, only Bagdiot could ha7e written 
that. Does a wittily turned verse make you hesi- 
tate between laughter at its hit and grave thought 
because of its deeper, covert meaning? Do you 
not know that only Lowell coiild do that 7 Do 
you catch a strain of pure Elizabethan musio and 
doubt wbethcr to attribute it to Shakespearo or to 
another? Do you not know tho authors who still 
live? 

Now, the noteworthy thing about such individu- 
ality is that it will not develop under every star, or 
in one place just as well as in another; there is on 
atmosphere which tfilla it, and there is an atmo- 
sphere which fosters it. Tho atmosphere which 
kills it is tho atmosphere of sophistication, where 
clovemcss and fashion and knowingucss thrive: 
cloTcmcsa, which is froth, not strong drink ; fash- ^ 
ion, which U a tiling assumed, not a thing of 
nature ; and knowingness, wluch is naught 

Of course there are bora, now and again, os 
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to .s sniicnng.not from 
sophistication and scU^»iisciou.,.cs. . an,! .. , , 

Wd-caittCt 

Katiocmatioa does not keep ns rcndtrT 

earnest, or make us individual and tncr.n,. r 
in tho world Those inestnnahhi rtsidts a™ 
comphshed hy whatever implmts pniicpla Z 
^nviction, whatever quickens with J 
tills with purpose and courage, gives ouUook aia 
makes praetor Beasoned thuiking docs J 
dear tho nunaa atmospheres and hy 0T>cn T 
vaow fields of action, but it is Wing 
hoving, sometimes hatmg and distrusting otZi 
prejudice and passion, alwajs tho ilianv’il„„ 
which we caU the one thing, cliarac J wj, ? 
create and shape our acting Life ,uito overtoa 
logic Thinkmg and erudition alone wUl not e, 
for tho great tasks and triumphs of life and hte"*' 
to the persuadmg of other men’s purposes ^ 
entranee mto other mens minds to possess the ° 
forever Culture broadens and sweetens htcratn'”" 
hut nabvo sentunent and unmarred uidividnahtv 
create it Not all of mental power hes in tho p^ 
cesses of tlunkmg 'There is power also in passion 
m personality, in simple, native, uncritical con' 
notion, m unschooled feclmg Tho power of 
j,,Bcience, of system, is executive, not stimulative I 
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It 13 best for tbe author to be born away from lit* 
traiy coitres, or to be excludea from tbeir ruling 
set if be be bom m them. It is beat be start 
out with bis t h i nlnn g, not knowing bow nmeb 
been thought and said about ci eiytbing A. certain 
amount of ignonuice will insure bis smeen^, ivill 
increase bis boldness and shelter Ins genomcncss, 
which IS his hope of power Not ignorance of life, 
but life may be learned in any neighborhood , — 
not Ignorance of tbe greiUer laws which goTcm 
human affairs, but they may be learned without a 
bbrary of historians and couunentators, by imagino* 
tiTo sense, by seeing better by rea(bDg,~DOt 
Ignorance of the infinitudes of human circumotonce, 
bnt these may be perceived without the interrcntion 
of universities , — not ignorance of ono s self and 
of one 8 neighbor , but innocence of the sophistics* 
bonsof learning, its research without loie, its know- 
ledge without inspiration, its method without grace , 
freedom from its sliauio at trj mg to know many 
things as well os from its pmle of trymg to know 
but one Uimg , ignorance of faith in small con- 
fomiding facts wludi is contempt for largo reassur 
mg principles. 

Our present problem ts not how to tlmfj our 
rcasonmgs and perfect our analyses, but bow to 
rtxnncU and retnciguo our btualurc. That btero- 
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taro 13 sufiemg, not {iinn ignorance, but £ron\ 
sopbistication and scU-eonsuousuLsa , and it 13 suf- 
fering baldly less from excess of logical method 
Ratiocination docs not beep us port, render us 
earnest, or make us individual and specific forces 
m tbo world Those mcstimahlo results aro ac- 
complished hy whatever implants principle and 
conviction, whatever quickens vath inspiration, 
with purpose and courage, g>vc 3 outlook, and 
makes character Reasoned thmlung docs indeed 
clear tho mmd s atmospheres and lay open to its 
view fields of action , but it 13 loving and ho* 
heving, sometimes hating and distrusting, often 
prejuiUce and passion, always tho many thmgs 
winch we call the one thing character, which 
create and shape our acting Life quite overtowers 
logic Tlunkmg andccudiUou alone will not eqmp 
for the great tasks -uid tnumphs of life and litera- 
ture the persuading of other men s purposes, the 
entrance into other men b minds to possess them 
forever Culture broadens and sweetens hterature, 
but native sentunent and unmarred mdividuahty 
create it Not all of mentil power hes m the pro- 
cesses of thinking There is power also m passion, 
m personality, in simple, natue, uncritical con 
viction, m unschooled feclmg The power of 
^syscience, of system, is executive, not atimuUtive I 
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do not find tlint I dcnvo mspintiOD, but onljr m 
{ormabon, from the learned bistonans and analysts 
of bbcrty, but from the sonneteers, tbe poets, urlio, 
speak its spirit and its exalted purpose, — 'who, 
recking notlung of tbe historical method, obey only 
the high method of their own hearts, — hat may 
a man not gam of courage and confidence m the 
right way of pobbes? 

It is your direct, unhesitating, intent, headlong 
man, who has lus sources m the mountains, who 
digs deep channels for himself m the sod of his 
tunes and expands mto the migh^ n\ cr, to become 
a landmark forever , and not your " broad man, 
sprang from tbe schools, who spreads his shallow, 
extended waters over tho wido surfaces of learning, 
to leave nch deposits, it may be, for other men s 
crops to grow in, but to bo himself dried up by a 
few score summer noons. The ™-*i» thrown early 
ujwn his own resources, and already become a con 
queror of success before being thrown with tho 
btcraxy talkers , tho man grown to giant’s staturo 
in some rural hbraiy, and become exercised there 
ID a giant s prerogabves before ever ho has been 
lauglimgly told, to his hearts confusion, of scores 
of other giants dead and forgotten long ago , tho 
mau grounded in hopo and settled m oonvicboii 
cro ho has disooicrcd how nnoo} hopes bmc has 
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seen buried, bow many convictions cruelly given 
tbo lio direct by fato; tbo man wbo has carried 
bia youtb into middle ago before going into tbo * 
cbill atmospbero of blase sentiment; tbo quiet, 
stem man wbo bas cultivated literature on a littio 
oatmeal before tbrusting bimsclf uixin tbo great 
world as a prophet and seer; tbo man wbo pro- 
nounces new eloquence in tbo rich dialect in wblcb 
bo was bred; tbo man come up to tbo capital 
from tbo provinces, — tbeso are tbo men wbo pool 
plo tbo world’s mind vritb new creations, and gi\o 
to the BOpbisticated learned of tbo next generation 
now names to conjure with. 

If you have a candid and well-informed friend 
among city lawyers, aslc him wbero tbo best mas- 
tors of bis profession aro bred, — in tbo city or in 
tbo country. Ho wiU reply without hesitation, 
“ In tbo country.” You will hardly need to hav 
him state tbo reason. Tbo country lawj'er has 
been obHged to study aU parts of tbo law aUko, and 
bo has known no reason why bo should not do 
lie bas not bad tbo chance to make bimself 
specialist ui any one branch of tbo as is 
fashion among city practitioners, and be has ^ 
co\etcd tbo opportunity to do it. There would 
ha.\ o been enough spcdal cases to occupy or 
erato him if bo bad coveted it, Hn l 

nas dared 
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attempt tlie task of knowing the whole law, and 
yet without any sense of daring, but as a matter of 
course. In his own little to^rn, in the midst of his 
own small library of authorities, it has not seemed 
to him an impossible task to explore all the topics 
that engage his profession ; the guiding principles, 
at any rate, of all branches of the great subject 
were open to him in a few boobs. And so it often 
happens that when bo has found his sea legs on 
the sequestered inlets at home, and senturcs, os 
ho sometimes will, upon the great, troublous, and 
much'frcqucnted waters of city practice in search 
of more work and larger fees, the country lawyer 
will once and again confound his city*brcd brethren 
by discorcring to them the fact that the law is a 
many-sided thing of princijdes, and not altogether 
a ouo-siJcd thing of technical rule and arbitrary 
precedent. 

It would seem to be necessary that the author 
who is to stand os a distinct and iiiipurativo indi- 
vidual among tljo company of those who express 
the world’s thought should come to a hard crystal- 
lization before subjecting himself to the tense strain 
of cities, llio corroaiTO acids of critical circles. 
The ability to km for one's S(lf is attainable, not 
by mixing with crowds and ascertaining how tlioy 
look at things, but by a certain aloofness and self- 
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contaimncnt Tlio solitaiinesa o£ some gemua is 
not accidental, it is cliaractcmtio and essential 
To tlio constructive imagmation tliero aro some im 
mortal feats wlucli are possible only m seclusion 
Tbo must heed first and most of all tho sug 
gestions of his own spirit, and tho world can ho 
seen from windows oicrlooking tho street better 
. than from the street itscU 

Literature grows neh, various, full voiced largely 
through the re-disoovcry of truth, by thinking re- 
thought, by stones re-told, by songs ro-sung Tho 
song of human expenenco grows richer and richer 
m its harmonies, and must grow until the full oe* 
cord and melody are come If too soon subjected 
to the tense stram of the ci^, a man cannot cx 
pand , bo is beaten out of Ins natural shape by the 
incessant impact and press of men and affairs It 
will often turn out that tbo uusophisticated min 
will display not only more force, but more hterary 
alciU even, than tho tramed litterateur For ono 
thing, ho will probably Imvo enjoyed a fresher con 
tact with old htcrature He reads not for the sake 
of a critical acquaintance with this or that author 
with no thought of gomg through all his wntmgs 
and “working lum up, but as he would nde a 
spmted horse, for love of tho life and motion of it. 

A general impression seems to havo gamed cur? 
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rency tliafc tho last of tbo buUjing, omniscient 
critics was bimed m tbe grave of Francis Jeffrey, 
and it IS becoming important to correct tbe misap* 
prebension There never was a tune when there 
was more supenor knowledge, more specialist 
omniscience, among reviewers thnn there is to-day, 
not pretended superior knowledge, but rcoL Jef 
frey 8 ivas very real of its land. For those who 
imte books, one of the special, mestimablo advan 
tagea of lacking a too mbmate hnonledgo of tho 
** world of letters ” consists in not knowing all that 
13 known by those who renew books, m ignorance 
of the fashions among thoso who construct canons 
of tasto. The modem enbo is a leader of fashion 1 
Ho carries mtb him the air of a htcrary worldli 
ness. If }our book bo a novel your renoTver will 
know all previous plots, all former, all possible, 
motives and atuatioas You cannot writo ouy 
thmg absolutely now for hun, and why should you 
desire to do again what has been dono already ? 

If it be a poem, the roncuer a head already rmgs 
mth tho whole gamut of tho norld s metrical music , 
ho can rccognuc any simile, recall all turns of 
phrase, iu.*itch ciery Bcntum.nt why seek to plcaso 
him anew inth oil things? If it concern itsUf 
uilli tlio philosophy of pohbes, ho c.m and wall M.t 
luruMJf to test it by the vrhoI6 history of its kind 
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from Plato down to Benjamin Kidd How can it 
tut spoil your sincerity to know that your cntio 
will Imow everything? Will you not ho tempted 
of the devil to antiapato Ins judgment or his pro- 
tensions by pretending to know as much as ho? 

The literature of creation naturally f alU into two 
lands that which mterpreU nature or human ac- 
tion, and that which interprets self Both of these 
may liavo the flavor of immortality, hut neither 
unless it ho free from self-consciousness. No man, 
therefore, can create after the best manner m either 
of these kmds who is an habitue of tho circles 
mado so delightful hy those interesting men, tho 
modem sophisticated in oU the fashions, 

reaily m all tho catches of the knoiving literary 
world which centres m tho city and tlio university 
Ho cannot always he simple and straightfonvard. 
He cannot be alwajs and without pretension him 
self, bound by no other man s canons of tasto in 
speech or conduct In tho judgment of such cir 
clcs theio 13 but on© thing for you to do if you 
would gam distinction you must « beat the rec- 
ord you must do certain defimto literary feats 
better than they have yet been done You are 
pitted agamst the Uterary « field," You are has- 
tened mto the paralysis of companng yourself with 
others, and thus away from the health of unhesi 
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tatlng' self-espresJon and directness o£ first-hand 
vision. 

It would be not a little profitable If we conld 
make correct analysis of the proper relations of 
learning — learning of the eridcal, accurate sort — 
to origination, of leazning^s place in literatore. 
Although learning is never the real parent of liters 
atnre, bat only sometimes its foster-father, and al- 
though the nadre prompdogs of son! and sense are 
its best and freahest sources, there is always the 
danger that learning will claim, in every court of 
taste which pretends to jnrisdiedon, exclasi\e and 
preeminent rights as the giiai\lian and preceptor 
of authors. An effort is constantly being made to 
create and Tnalnt.iin standarda of literary worldii- 
ness, if I may coin such a phrase. Tbo thorough 
tnnn of tho world affocts to despise caCural feeling; 
docs at any rate actuallj despise oil dbplays of 
it. Ho lias an eje always on lus world’s beat man- 
ners, wbctlicr native or unpurtetl, and is at coudn- 
ual polos to be inoater of the con% cntlous of society ; 
he will mortify the natural man as much as need 
bo in order to bo m good form. ^V^hat leamcd 
criddsm essays to do is to creato a similar literary 
worhlliaesj, to establish fashions and oonrentions in 
letters. 

1 lia\o an odd fntud tnouoof thcuorthcni coun. 
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dcs of GooTgi'^ — a county set off by itself among 
tho mountains, but early found out by refmetl people 
in searcb of summer tefugo from tbo imbcalUiful 
air of tbo souUicm coast. IIo belongs to an exed- 
lent family of no bttlo culture, but bo nas sur- 
pnsed m the midst of Ins early scbooling by tbo 
commg on of tbo ivar ; and education gi\Ln pause 
in sucb mso seldom begins again m tbo scbools. 
Ho ivas left, therefore, to fmisb ” bis mmd. as 
best be might m tbo oom^ianionship of the books iu 
bis uncle’s bbrary. Tbeso books >Acro of tbo old 
sober sort histones, volumes of travels, treatises 
on la^vs and constitutions, theologies, plulosoplncs 
more lanciful than tbo romances encased m neigh- 
bor volumes on another shelf But tliey were bool^ 
'i\lucb v.ere used to being taken down and read; 
they bad been daily companions to tbo rest of Uio 
family, and they became faimbar compamons to my 
friend’s boyhood Ho went to them day after day, 
because tbeirs was the only society offered lum m 
the lonely days when uncle and brothers were at 
the war, and the women were busy about tbe tasks 
of flie home How bterally did he make those 
debghtful old volumes lua famiUars, his cronies I 
He never dreamed the while, however, that he was 
becommg learned , it never seemctl to occur to Imn 
that everybody else did not read just as be did, in just 
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such *1 library Ho found out aften\'ards, of course, 
tliat lie had Iccpt much more of such company than 
had the men mth whom he lo\cd to chat at the 
post-office or around the fire in the village shops, 
tlio habitual resorts of all who were socially in 
dined, but he attribntcd that to lack of time on 
their part, or to accident, and has gone on tlimking 
until now that all the books that come within his 
reach are the natural intimates of man And so 
you shall hear him, ui his daily familiar talJc mth 
hia neighbors, draw upon Ins singular stores of wise, 
quamt learning with tho quiet colloquial assuraucc, 
** They tell me, ’ as if books contained curreut 
rumor , and quote tho poets mtli tho ca^unolfuct* 
edness with which others cito a common maxim of 
tho street ! Uo has been heard to refer to Dr 
Arnold of Ilugby as that school tiJichcr o\cr ihcro 
m Dngland. ’ 

Surely ono may treasure tho imago of this 
smiplc, genuine man of Icammg as the imago of a 
sort of uuu^tciq iceo of Nature m licr own tyi>o of 
cnuhUuii, a |Krfi.i.t samplu of tlio kiiul of Icarmng 
that might Ik get Oio \ciy luglicbt sort of litcniluru , 

{ tliohUratiirc uaiiicl}, of authentic iiidivaduality It 
IS only under ono of two conihtinus that kaming 
will not dull tho edgo of mdividiiolity fir^t, if one 
neter su.qK<ct Out it u crediUhlo and a mulUr of 
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pnile to be learned^ and so never become learnwl 
tor the sake o£ beoinuug so , or, second, if it never 
suggest to QUO lliat mvcsl^tion is better tlnu 
reflection Learned mvesttgaaou leads to many 
good tilings, but one of Uicso is not great litera- 
ture, because learned investigation commands, as 
tbc first condition of its success, the repression of 
individuality 

Ilia mmd is a great comfort to every man vrbo 
one , but a bcart is not often to bo so conveu 
vcntly possessed Hearts fcequcnllj give trouble, 
they are steatgUtfoewntd toid impuUivc, and can 
seldom be induced to bo prudent. They must bo 
scbooled before they vriU become insensible , they 
must be coached before they can bo made to care 
first and most for themselves and in all cases the 
mmd must bo their schoolmaster and coach. They 
are irregular forces but the mmd may bo trained 
to obsoEVo all pomts of circumstanco and all mo* 
tivcs of occasion 

No doubt It is considerations of this nature that 
must be taken to explain tho fact that out univer- 
sities are erected cntirdy for tho semco of tho 
tractable mmd, while tho hearts only education 
must be gotten from association with its neighbor 
heart, and m the otOmary courses of tho world 
Lifo 13 Its 0% umvernty Mma .s moaoKh. 
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whose laws claim supremacy in those lands which 
boast the morements of civilization, and it must 
command all the instnuucutalities of educabon 
At least such IS the theory of tho consbtubon of 
the modern world. It is to bo suspected that, as a 
matter of fiict, nimd is one of those modem monarchs 
who reign, but do not govern That old House of 
Comiuons, that popular chamber m winch the pas- 
sions, the prejudices, the mbom, unthmlong affeo- 
bons long ago repudiated by mmd, have their full 
representation, controls much the greater part of 
tho actual conduct of affairs. To come out of the 
figure, reasoned thought is, though perhaps tho pro* 
sidmg, not ^et tho regnant force m the world In 
life and m hteraturo it is subordinate The future 
may belong to it but the present and post do not. 
Faith and virtua do not wear itsbvtiy, fnendship, 
lojalty, patriotism, do nottlcrivo their inob\cs from 
it. It docs not furnish tho material for those masses 
of habit, of imqucsboned tradibon, and of treasunxl 
bebef which aro the ballast of cveay staady ship of 
state, cnabbog it to spread its finila safely to the 
breezes of progress, and cicn to stand before tlio 
storms of rciolubon j\nd this is a fact uiuch 
has Its rcficcUon in literature. There is a htcra 
turo of reasoned thought , but by far the greater 
part of thoso wntings winch uo reckon worthy of 
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that great name is tho product, not o£ reasoned 
thouglit, hut o£ tho unaguiatioa and o£ tho spintuai 
vision o£ those who sco, — writings winged, not 
■with knowledge, hut mth sympathy, with sentiment, 
mlh heartiness Even tho htcratnro of reasoned 
thought gets its life, not from its logic, but from 
the spirit, the insight, and tho inspiration which 
are tho vehicle of its logic Thought presides, hut 
sentiment has tho executive powers , tho motivo 
functions belong to feeling 

"Many people give many theonca of literary 
composition, ’ says tho most natural and stimula* 
tmg of Enghah cntics, “and Dr Blair, whom wo 
will read, is sometimes said to have exhausted tho 
subject, hut, unless he has proved tho contrary, 
we behove that the knock m style is to writo like a 
human being Some think they must be wise, 
some elaborate, some conciso , Tacitus wroto hko a 
pair of stays , some startlo us, as Thomas Carlyle, 
or a comet, macnhuig with his tail But legibility 
13 given to those who neglect these notions, and aro 
willing to be themselves, to write tlieir own thoughts 
m their own words, m the aunplest words, m tho 
words wherem they were thought Books are 
for vinous purposes, — tracts to teach, almanacs to 
sell, poetry to make pastry , hut this is tho rarest sort 
of a hook, — a book to read As Dr Johnson 
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said, ‘ Sir, a good book is ono jou can bold m join 
band, and take to tbe fire ' Now tbcre aro ex- 
tremely few books which can, with anjpropnLtj, 
be so treated. TVben a great author, as Grote or 
Gibbon, has deroted a whole life of homd mdusttj 
to the composition of a lai^ history, one fisis ono 
ought not to touch it with a mere hand, — it is not 
respcctfuL The idea of slavery hovers over the 
Decline and Fall Fancy a stiffly dressed gentleman, 
in a stiff chair, slowly writing that stiff compilation 
in a stiff hand , it is enough to stiffen you for life." 

It 13 devoutly to bo wished that we might leam to 
prepare the best soils for mind, the best associa< 
tions and companionships, the least possible sophis* 
tication. IVo aro busy enough nowadays finding 
out the best vrajs oE fertilizing and stuuolatmg 
mind , but that is not quite the same thmg as dis* 
covering the best sods for it, and the best atmo* 
spheres Our culture is, by erroneous preference, 
of the rcosonmg faculty, as if that were all of us. 
Is it not the xnsboctive dihcontcnt of rcoilcrs seek* 
ing stimulating contact with authors that has given 
us tho prcbcnt almost passiouatUy biioktii dissent 
from tho stanJonU set thcioaclvcs b^ tho rvalistsin 
iictioD, dissatisfaction with mere rcoordmg or ob* 
seiration? And is not realism working out upon 
itsdf tho rovengu its cnexmes would fain uomjiass? 
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^Iiist not all April Hopes exclude from their num> 
her tho hope of immortality? 

The rule for G\cry mou is, not to depend on tho 
education which other men proparo for him, — not 
oven to consent to it ; but to strive to sco things as 
they arc, and to bo himself as ho is. Defeat lies 
in self-surrender. 
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OvCE and again, it would seem, a miin is bom into 
thft world belated. Strayed ont of a past age, bo 
comes among us like an aben, bves temoved and 
smgular, and dies a stranger. There was a touch 
of tbio strangeness in Cb.irles X.amb Much as he 
was loved and befriended, he was not much under* 
stood, for ho drew aloof m his studies, affected 
a self pleasing quaintness ” m his style, took no 
pains to hit tho tosto of lus day, wandered at s^cct 
liberty m an ago which could scarcely have bred 
such another 'Hang tho ago I ho cried. “I 
will write for antiquity ' And ho did. Ho wioto 
as if it were still Shakespeare s day , made tho 
authors of that spacious tuno his constant compao* 
ions and study, and dchberately became himself 
** tho last of tho Elizabethans.’* When a new book 
camo out, ho said, ho alwnys read an old one 
Tho ease ought, eurclj, to put us occasionally 
u]K>n rcfloctiug Slay an autlior not, m some d(v 
grcc, by choosing his htcmiy company, chooso also 
lus literary character, and eo, when ho ootnes to 
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mitc> •w-rito Iiiinsclf back to his masters ? May ho 
not, by cxaminbghis ovm tastes ami yicUling him- 
self obalicnt to lus natural alHiilties, joiu wlut con- 
genial group oE AvritcTS ho will? The question can 
he argued very strongly in the afilnnativc, ami 
that not aloDO hocauso oE Charles Lamb’s ca&c. It 
nught bo said that Lamb was antique only in tho 
Eorm^ oE his speech 5 that ho managed very clev- 
erly to hit JiQ taste of lus in tho suhstauce of 
wliat ho wrote, for all tho phraseology had so strong 
a flavor of quaintness and was not at all m tho 
modo oE the day. It wordd not be easy to provo 
that ; but it really docs not matter. In his tastes, 
certainly, Lamb was an old autlror, not a new one i 
a “modem antique,” da Hood called him. Ho 
wrote for hia own age, of course, bcc.au 80 there >va3 
no otlier age at hand to rvrito for, and tho ago ho 
liked best was past and gono ; but ho wrote wiiab 
ho fancied tho great ^generations gone hy would 
havo Uked, and what, as it has turned out in the 
generosity of fortune, subsequent ages have warmly 
loved and reverently canonized him for writing ; as 
if there were a casual tasto that belongs to a day and 
generation, and also a permanent tasto which is 
wthout date, and he had hit the latter. 

Great authors are not often men of fashion. 
Jashion is always a harness and restraint, whether 
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It bo fashion m dreso or fashion m nee or fashion 
m hterary art , pjxd a man vrho is bound bj it is 
caught and formed m a fleetmg mode. The great 
\mter3 aro alTfays mnomtora , for they ate always 
franh, natural, and doiranght, and frankness and 
naturalness always dishirb, when they do not wholly 
break down, the fixed and complacent order of 
fashion genume man can be dehberately m 

the &shioQ mdeed, in what be says, if be bare any 
movement of thought or mdividuahty m him. Ho 
retnemhers what AnstoUe says, or if ho docs not, 
lus own pndo and manliness £11 him with the 
thought instead. The very same action that is 
noble if done for the satisfaction of one s own sense 
of right or purpose of self-development, said the 
Staginte, may, if done to satisfy others, become 
menial and slansb- *^It is tbc object of any action 
or study that is oU important, and if the authors 
chief object be to please he is condemnnt already 
Tho true spirit of authorship is a spint of hberty 
which scorns the slave s tnck of mutation. It is a 
QiasteTful spirit of conquest withm the sjthcre of 
ideas and u£ artistio form,— on impulse of empire 
and origination 

Of course a man may choose, if ho will, to bo 
less than a free author Uemaj'hcconioarrjiortcr, 
for there is such a thing as reporting for books os 
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well as reporting for newspapers, and tlicro lla^o 
■been reportera so amaamgly deset that tlicir very 
aptness and wit constituto them a sort of unmor- 
tals You havo proof of tins m Horace 'Walpole, 
at wlioso hands gossip and compliment receive a 
sort oi apotheosis Such men hold the secret of 
a land of alchemy by which things trivial and tem- 
porary may ho transmuted mto literature. But 
they aro only inspired reporters, after all, and 
vrhdo a m;in tjras wishing, ho might wish to bo more, 
and chmh to better company 

Every man must, of course, whether ho will or 
cot, fed tho spirit of the ago m winch bo hves and 
thinha and does his work , and tho mcro contact 
will direct and form him more or less But to wish 
to serve the spint of the ago at any sacniico of in 
dividual naturalness or conviction, however email, 
13 to harbor the germ of a destroymg disease. 
Every man who writes ought to write for immor* 
tahty, even though he bo of tho multitude that dio 
at tiieir graves and tho standards of immortality 
aio of no single age There are many qualities 
and caust3 tliat give i>cnuaueacy to a boot but 
universal vogue dunog the author s lifetime la not 
one of them- Many authors now immortal have 
enjoyed tho applause of their ovtn generations , 
many authors now umversahy admired will, let ua 
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hope, pass on to an easj lounortah^ Tho pnuso 
of yonr own day is no absolute disqualification, 
but it may be if it be given for quahtics which 
your fnends are the first to admire, for ’t is Idmly 
they ivill also be the last. There is a greater 
thing than the spirit of the age, and that is tho 
spint of tho ages. It is present m your oun day , 
it IS even donunant then, with a sort of accumu- 
lated power and maatciy If you striho it, 
you will Etnke, os it were, into the upper air of 
jour o\Tn tune, whero the forces are which run 
from ago to age Lower down, whero jt>u breathe, 
IS the xuoro inconstant air of opmioD, mholol, ex 
haled, from day to ilay,->- the a-anont currents, tho 
forces that will carry jou, not fonrard, but hither 
and tluthcr 

Wo write nowndajs a gre-ot deal with our eyes 
circunisjKctly upon tho tastes of our neighbors, but 
> 011 } bttlo with our attention lx.ut upon our own 
lutural, sclf-^iKokiug thought!! aud tho >«.ry truth 
of tlu3 matter whereof wo are Jiscoureiug Jsow 
and again, it is true, we are startled to find hour 
tho ago rehshes still on old fasluoncd tomance, if 
Written with a utw fashioned vigor on I dircctni &9 , 
liovr quamt and sunplo and IuvlIj things, os utU 
ns wliat u altogitlwr taodem and *inaljtiO and 
liOiufuL, bnng our most jiuliciuus fmiiJs crowding. 
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purees m Uand, to tho book stalls , and for a wlulo 
wo are pvualcd to fico worn-out stjles and past 
modes rowed But \ro do not let theso Bungs 
senoxisly disturb our study of prevailing faslnons 
Theso books of adventure 'iro not at all, wo assuro 
ourselves, m tho true spirit of tho age, with its 
realistic knowledge of what men really do thiulc 
and purpose, and the taste for them must bo only 
for the moment or m jest Wo need not let our 
surprise at occasional fiumes and variations m the 
literary market cloud or discredit our 'malysis of 
the real taste of the day, or suffer ourselves to bo 
betrayed mto writing rom'uices, however much wo 
might rejoice to be ddivered from the drudgery of 
sociological study, and made free to go afield with 
• our imaginatioos upon a joyous search for hidden 
treasure or kmghtly adventure 

And yet it IS quite likely, after all, Biat tho 
present age is transient Past ages have been It 
IS probable that tho objects and interests now so 
near us looming dominant m all the foreground 
of OUT iiy, wall sometime be shifted and lose their 
place m tho perspeebve That has happened with 
the near objects and exaggerated interests of other 
days, so violently somefames as to submerge and 
thrust out of sight whole libraries of books. It 
will not do to ru:kon upon the persistence of new 
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things ’X •were best to gire them time to make 
trial o£ the seasons The old things of art and 
taste and thought arc tho permanent things l^^’o 
hnoir that thej are because thej haro lasted long 
enough to groir old , and wo deem it safe to assess 
the spirit of the ago by tho some test. Xo age 
adds a great deal to ahat it received from tho ago 
that went before it, no tune gets an oxr all its 
own The same atmosphere holds from age to age, 
it IS only tho Uttle inorements of tho air that are 
new In tho mtenrals when tho trades do not 
blow, ffecting cross<winds renturo abroad, tho which 
if a man wait for he maj lose his royage. 

No man who has anything to say need stop and 
bethink himself whom ho may please or displcoso 
in tho saying of it. lie has but one day to M-nto 
in, and that is his own llo need not fear Uiat bo 
w-ill too inucli Ignore it. lie vmII aildrcss tho men 
ho knoirs when lio ivtiU. 8, wlu.t!icr lie bo conscious 
of it or not , ho may dismiss oU fear on that scoro 
and use lus liberty to tho utmost. Thcru are some 
things that can Laio no antiquity md inubt ever l>o 
without dUc, and gcnuiuuicss and kpint aru of 
tlicir numlH.r A mm wlu> fias theso must ever 
bo “ tmic]^, ’ and at Uio same time fit to Lost, if Iw 
con get hu qualities mto wliat ho wntos. lln iiny 
freely read, too, what ho will Uiat is conguuak and 
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form Hmself by companionslaps that are clioscn 
simply because they axe to lus taste j tbat is, i£ bo 
be gcmiino and in very truth a man of independent 
spirit. liomb wo;ild ba\o written for antiquity ” 
■witU a' vengeance bad bis taste for the quaint 
writers of an elder day been an affectation, or 
tbe authors be liked men tbemsdves affected and 
epbemetal- No ago this side antiquity would over 
have vouchsafed lum a glance or a thought. But 
it was not an affectation, and the men ho pro* 
felted were as genuioe and as spirited as he was. 
He was simply obeying an a£6nlty and talking 
cheer after his own kind. A man born into the 
real patriciate of letters may take his pleasure in 
what company he will without taint or loss of 
caste*, may go confidently abroad in the fine 
world of books and choose bis comradeships with* 
out fear of offense. 

More than that, there is no other way in which 
ho can form Idmself, if he would have his power 
transcend a single age. He belittles himself who 
takes from the world no more than he can get 
from tlie speech of iua own generation. The only 
advantage of books otct speech is that they may 
hold from generation to generation, and reach, not 
a small group merely, but a multitude of limn* 
and a man wbo writes without being a man of 
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letters Is curtailed of bis heritage. It is in this 
world of old and new he must form himself if 
he would in the end belong to it and increase its 
hulk of treasure. If he has conned the new theo- 
ries of socie^, bat knows nothing of Borko; the 
new notions about ficUou, and has not read Hs 
Scott and Ms Kichardson ; the new criminologft 
and wots nothing of the old hnman nature ; the new 
religions, and has ncrer felt the power and sanc- 
tity of the old, it is mnch the some os if ho hod 
read Ibsen and hloetcrlinck, and had neTer opened 
Shakespeare. How U ho to know wholesome air 
from foul, good company from had, ristons from 
nightmares Ue has framed himsp-lf for the great 
art and hondiciuft of letters only when ho has 
token all the human parts of literature as if they 
were without date, and schooled JiimgfJf ui a cath- 
olic sanity of taste and judgment. 

Then ho may %ery safely choose what company 
his own work shall bo dono in,— »in what manner, 
and under what masters. Ho cannot chooso a i iihis 
for lums^ or for hia generation if ho- chooso like a 
man, without light wMm or ucak oftcctation; not 
liko ono who chooses a costume, but hke.onc who 
chooecs a character. IVbat is it, let him ask him* 
self, Uut TCodcra a bit of ^mtlng a piece of 
htcraturo"? It b rudity. A “ wood note wold," 
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sung unpTcnu^tJvted and out o£ tho Iicurt > n do* 
Ectiptioa written aa i£ with an nndhnined and 
seeing eye upon the very object described; an 
exposition that lays bare the very soul o£ the 
matter ; a motive truly revealed ; anger that is 
righteous and justly spoken; mirth that has its 
sources pure > phrases to find the heart of a thing, 
and a heart seen in things for the phrases to find j 
an. unaffected meaning set oat in language that is 
its own, — such are the realities of literature. 
Kotlnng else is of the Idn. Phrases used for their 
oivn sake ; borrowed meamngs which the borrower 
does not truly care for ; an affected manner ; an. 
acquired stylo ; a hollow reason ; words that aro 
not fit ; things which do not Uvo when spoken, *— 
theso are its falsities, which die in the handling. 

The very top breed of what is unreal is begot- 
ten by imitation. luutators succeed sometimes, 
and flourish, even wlule a breath may last; but 
‘‘imitate and be damned” is the inexorable 
threat and prophecy of fate witii regard to the 
permanent fortunes of Hterature. That has been 
notorious this long time past. It is more wortii 
noting, lest some should not havo observed it, that 
there are other and subtler ways of producint* 
what is unreal. There are the mixed kinds of 
writing, for example. Argument is ml if it come 
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vital from tlie mind , naiTati\e is real if tbo thing 
told liavo lifo -md Uie namtor imalfectedly see it 
„Ue ho speaU , bat to narrate and argue m tlio 
same breath is naught Take, for instance, the 
familiar caample of the early history of Home 
Make up your mmd trhat ms the truth of the 
matter, and then, out of the facts as yon hare disen- 
tangled them, construct a firmly touched narrative, 
and the thing you create is real, has tho confidence 
and consistency of life. But mix tho narrative 
with cntioal comment upon other imters and fteir 
variant versions of Uio talc, show by a nico elabo- 
ration of argument tho wliolo conjectural basis 
llio story, set your reader tho double task of donh^ 
mg and acceptmg rejcctmg and constructing, mi 
at once you halo touched tho whole matter wi i 
imrcahly Tho nuvatico by itsjf might have had 
an objectii-o lahditj tho argument hy itself an 
mteUcetnal fimmess. sagicity, lagor, that iioiil 
liaie sufficed to inako and keep it Jiotcnt, u 
togetlicr tliej confound each other, destroy cac I 
other 8 atmosphere, niako a douhlo laiscamage 
Tbo story is reiidcxvd unlikil}, atid tlio argimd*-^ 
obscun- T]i« IS tBo tamt wbali touclaJ oU 
our rvc«-nt lustoncal wnUng Tho t nlicai distuv 
bioo aud ossca-vniuit of Umj sources of iiiformauon, 
which used to bo a thing for tho iiriTuto luuiJ ol 
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the writer, now so encroacli upon the open text 
that the story, for the sake of which we would be- 
lieve the whole thing vras undertaken, is often- 
times frtin to sink away into the footpnotes. The 
process has ceased to be either pure exegesis or 
■straightforward narrative, and history has ceased 
to bo literature 

Nor 13 this our only sort of mixed writing 
Our novels have become sociological studies, our 
X>ocin3 vdudes of criticism, our sermous pohtical 
manifestos We have confounded all processes in 
a commoQ use, and do not know what we would be 
at Wo can find no better use for Pegasus than 
to carry our vulgar burdens, no higher key for 
song titan questionings and complamings. Fancy 
puUs m harness inth mtcllcctual doubt, enthusi 
asm. walks apobgctically alongside science- 'ITe 
try to malvo our very dreams engines of social re- 
form. It IS a parlous state of things for literature, 
and it is high time authors should take heed what 
company tlioy keep The trouble w, they all w^t 
tobo“ia societj,’ overwhehned with mntations 
from tho publishers, wdl known and talked about 
at tho club-j, named cveiy day m tho newspapers, 
photographcil for tho news-stalla and it is so Iiard 
to vWtmg^l^^l bcUoca fashion and form, costume 
and sultotanco, oonicnfaon and truth, the things 
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that show 'ivell and the tlimgs that last wcUj so 
hard to draw away from the writers that are acw 
and talked about and note those who aro old and 
walk ajiart, to distinguish the tones which arc 
merely loud &om the toues that are genome, to 
get far enough away from the press and the hub* 
hub to see and judge the moremcnts of the crowd 1 
Some will do it. Choice spirits will ansa and 
make conquest of us, not “m society,” but with 
what will seem a sort of outla^T^y The groat 
growths of hteraturo spnng np m the open, where 
the air is free and they can be a law unto them 
sches. The law of life, here as elsewhere, is the 
law of nounshment mth what was tho cartli 
hulen, and tho atmosphere? Literatures aro re- 
newed, as they aro ongmated, by unoontnied uu* 
pulses of nature, as if tho sap moved unbidden lu 
the mmd Once codcci\o the matter so, and 
I^amb’s quamt saying assumes a sort of guille 
majestj A man should “ imto for antiquity” as 
a treo grows mto tho anacut air, — this old air 
that has moixd upon tho faco of tho world cicr 
sinco tho day of creation, which has set the law of 
life to all things, which has uurturvd tho forests 
and wuu tho flowers to their jxjrfcctJOD, which has 
fed men's lungs with life, sped their craft ui>oo the 
seas, homo abroad their songs and their cncs, 
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blown their forges to flame, and buoyed up wbafc* 
ever they have contrived. is a common medium, 
tbougb a various Ufa ; and the ^uro may serve 
the author for instruction. 

The breeding of authors is no doubt a very 
occult thing, and no man can set the rules of it ; 
but at least tho sort of « ampler ether ” in which 
they are best brought to maturity is known. W lit- 
ers have liked to speak of tho Bepubliu of Letters, 
as if to mark tbcir freedom and -equality j but 
ihexo is a better phrase, namely, tho Community 
of Letters ; for that means intercourse and com* 
radcahip and a life in common. Some take up 
their abode la it as if they had mode no search for 
a place to dwell in, but had como into the freedom 
of it by blood and birthright. Others buy tho 
freedom with a great price, and seek out all tho 
sights and privileges of tho pbco with an eager 
thoroughness and curiosity. Still others win tlicir 
way into it with a certain grace and aptitude, next 
best to tho easo and ^guity of being bom to tho 
right But for all it is a bonny place to bo. Its 
comradesbips aio a liberal education. Some, in- 
deed, oven there, live apart j but most run always 
in the markctpbco to know wliat all tlie rest Iiavo 
said. Some keep spcdal company, uhilo olliers 
keep nono at alL Bat all feel tho atmosphere and 
life of tho place in their several degrees. 
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No doubt there are nahonal groups, and Shake* 
speore is long among the Unghsh, as Homer is 
among the Gieeks, and sober Dante among hia 
gay countrymen But their thoughts all hai e m 
common, though speech divide th^m , and sor 
ereignty docs not exclude comradeship or embarrass 
freedom. No doubt there is many a uillful, un 
governed fellow endured there >vithout question, 
and many a churlish cynic, because ho possesses 
that patent of genumuiess or of a wit which 
strikes for the heart of things, which, without 
further test, eccurca citizenship m that free com 
pony 'What a gift of tongues is there, and of 
prophecy I ^Vhat strains of good talk, what coun 
scl of good judgment, what cheer of good tales, 
what sanctity of silent thought I Tho oght-scers 
who pass through from day to day, the press of 
voluble men at the gates, tho affectation of citizen 
ship by mere sojourners, the folly of thoso i?ho 
bnng new stales or affect old ones, tho procession 
of tho gencraUoiis, disturb tho calm of that screno 
community not a whit. They will cntortam a 
man a whole decade, if ho happui to stay so long, 
though they know all tho while ho can haic no 
permanent jiloco among them 

’T would bo a vast gam to hara tho lava's of that 
community better knows they arc. E\eQ tho 
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first principles of its constitution are singularly 
unfamiliar. It is not a community of writers, but 
a community of letters. One gets admission, not 
because be writes, — write be nerer so cleverly, like 
a gentleman and a man of wit, — but because be is 
literate, a true initiate into the secret craft and 
mystery of letters. "Wbat that secret is a man 
may know, even though he cannot practice or ap- 
propriate it. If a man can see the permanent de- 
ment in things, — the true sources of laughter, the 
real fountains of tears, the motives that strike 
along* the main lines of conduct, the acts which dis- 
play the veritable characters of men, the trifles that 
are significant, the details that moke the mass, — 
if ho know these things, and can also choose words 
with a like knowledge of their power to illuminato 
and reveal, give color to the eye and passion to tho 
thought, tho secret is his, and an entrance to that 
immortal commomon. 

It may bo that some Icam tho mystery of 
insight 'without tutors; but most mixst put them- 
selves under governors and earn their initiation. 
Wlnlo a man Uves, at any lato, ho can keep tho 
company of tho masters whoso words contain tho 
mptery and open it to tlioso »1iq con sec, almost 
with OTC 17 accent; and in such company it may at 
iast bo rotealcd to Lim.—ao plainly that ho may, 
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j£ lio wU, still Jiiiger m such comradcslupwhcn ho 

la (IcaiL 

It%\oul<l seem that Ihcro aro t\\o testa which 
admit to that compauj, and that they aro conclu 
Bive Tho one la, Aro you individual ? the other, 
Aro you conversable? “I beg pardon,” said a 
gravo wag, coming faco to face with a small per 
son of most consequential air, and putting glass to 
eyo m calm scrutiny — “ I beg pardon , but are you 
anybody m particular?” Sucb isveiymuch tho 
form of mitiation into tlio permanent communion 
of the realm of letters Tell them, No, hu^ that 
you havo don© much bettor — you have caught tho 
tone of a great age, studied taste, divined oppor 
tunity, courted and won a vast pubhc, been most 
timely and most famous , and you shall bo pamed 
to find them laughing in your face Tell them you 
are earnest, smeere, consecrate to a cause, an 
apostle and reformer, and they iviU still ask you, 
“ But ate you anybody in particular? ” They will 
mean, “TVere you your own man m what you 
thought, and not a puppet? Bid you speak with 
an individual note and distinction that marked j ou 
able to t.liintf as well as to speak, — to be yourself 
m thoughts and in words also ? ’ “ Very well, 
then , you are welcome enough. ’ 

“ That is, if you bo also conversable ” It is 
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plain enough what they mean by that, too. They 
moan, .£ you hayo epohen in enoh apecch .ana spirit 

the pet terms and separate spirit ol a single day 
and ^erauon. Can tho old authors nnderstod 
you, tot you would associate with them? Wm 
men bo able to take your meanmg in the diff 
<lay3 to come? Or h it 
aay tot yon d"t^ 

oarry no lasting principle at their helrt^'"* 
mental theories of life L, I . • * “P'"' 

toir no, city and with no test of 
tnres m which fashion looms yen, ^ 

ualuro shows yery small; thin J^at nl 

. Wy, but instma no oL ^ro , "“'T' 

an end in themselves? Bo' v “"ms tlat aro 

-tUtin,votoa:dintr;TT''™^“ 

words tot wnar and mean thn uot tho 

tot a thing inteiligiblo, from ano^tT" 
tot slum hold valid and lumm^ ^ 

- «mpany, you 

'“°f ““'1 sot never an answer ™ 

■or tot to what you seek admission • 

Wo “community” In it ‘s a ^critu- 

and to remain, convemUo.^ H™"' “““ '«■ 

jour proparatioa meanwhile md"" “t^tt . 

jour comradeships now wUl„™T.^°“ to 
't U timo to 
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learn? Frequent tlio company in which j-oumay 
learn tlio speech and the manner which arc fit to 
last. Toho to heart the admlrablo example you 
shall see set }ou there of using speech and manner 
to spcalc your real thought and bo genuinely and 
simply yourself. 
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A litehakt pouncLiN. 

“XjiTEttABT politician” IS not a label mucb m 
vogue, and maj need first aU a justification, lest 
even tbo of whom I am about to speak should 
declino it from lua very um I do not mean a 
pohticvaa who affects bteraturo , who seems to ap- 
preciate tho solemn moral ptirposo of Wordsworth's 
Happy Warnor, and yet is opposed to ballot re- 
form Nuthcr do I mean » Lterary man who 
affects pohtics , who cams bis victones through 
Uio pubhshers, and his defeats at the hands of the 
men uho control tho pninancs 1 mean tho man 
who has tho genius to sco deep mto affairs, and tho 
discretion to keep out of them, — tho nmn to whom, 
by reason of knowledge and imagination and sym- 
pathetic msjght, governments and pohcies are as 
open boolis, hut who, instead of trying to put hap- 
hazanl characters of his own mto those books, 
inscly prefers to read tbcir pages aloud to others! 
A man tius who knows pohtics, and yet does not 
liaudlc jiohcics. 
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There !■», uo doubt» a very mdesprcad Bkepticism 
as to the existence of such a man. i^Iany ^>copIo 
\vouId ask you to prove hua as well as define him ; 
and that, os they assume, upon a vety obvious 
principle. It is a rule of universal acceptance in 
theatrical circles tlufc no ono can vmto a good play 
who has no practical acquamtanco with the stage. 
A knowledge of greenroom possibilidcs and of 
stage nmehinery, it is held, must go beforo all sue* 
oessful attempts to put cither passion or humor 
into action on the boards, if pit and galJeiy arc to 
get a sense of reality from the performance. No 
wonder that Sheridan’s plays were efTectivo, for 
Sheridan was both author and actor ; hut abun* 
d.ant wonder that slmplo Goldsmith succeeded with 
his exquisite “She Stoops to Conquer,” — unless 
we aro to suppose tliat an Irishman of the last cen* 
tury, hke the Irishman of this, hod some sixth 
sense which enabled him to understand other peo*' 
pie’s business better than ius own ; for poor Gold* 
smith could not act (oven off the stage}, and his 
only connection with the theatre seems to have been 
his acquaintance with Garrick. Lytton, we know, 
had hlacready constantly at his elboiv, to give and 
enforce suggestions calculated to render plays play- 
able. And in our own day, the authors of what 
wo indulgently call “ drainatio h’teraturo ” find 
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themselves constanUy obliged to him tragedies into 
comedies, comedies mto farces, to satisfy the man 
ageis , for managers know the stage, and pretend to 
Imow all possible audiences also Tbo ivnter fnv 
the stage must he playwngU drst, 

Simdar prmciples of criticism are not a htU 
affected by those who play the parts, great and small^ 
on the stage of pohtics There m on that staae’ 
too. It is^id, a complex maehineiy of action and 
sccnfrshiftmg, a greenroom tradition and nraehe 
as to eostnme and make-np, as to entiT and exit 
necessities of concession to foothghts and of a l 
to the pit, qmto as rigorous and qmte as r 
study as are the concoimtants of that^lrt”^” 
t i.i.. „ii art 


— w* 

wlucli we franMy call acting Tins 


mdeed, .^pted m some quarters outside the 
cal pkybousc as weU as witbm it jr. q , ” 
CoU-m, for example, declares very nchtlv 
• “Men of lettem and of thought L hah.tLT 
too much given to doclamung at their eas 
tho dohnqneneics of men of actioa and affiT®^* 
mevitahlo friction of pmctical poht.es 
“ generates heat enough already, and ’th 
tho thinker and cntio should bo to sum I ” 
but light. The difficulties which attend 
unmolested task — tbo task of seekmo { 
procbmimg salutary tnitiis sbonl^ ^ 
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allowance for the fat more argent difficnltics 
whicli beset the pobbcan , the man obliged, amidst 
the dash of interests and temptations, to practice 
from hand to month, and at hia peril, the most un- 
certam and at the same time the most indispensahle 
of the experimental arts.” 

Mr Coltm is himsdf of the class of men of let- 
tersandof thought, he accordingly puts the case 
agamst his class much mote mildly than the practi 
cal pohtician would desire to sec it puL Practical 
pohtiaans are wont to regard doseted writers upon 
pohtics ivith a certain condescension, dashed \nth 
slight traces of unca^ concern. “Litera^in^ 
can say strong thmgs of their age," obserres llr 
Bagehot, » for no one expects that they wiU go out 
and act on them They are a kind of ticUUof 
leaio lunatics, from whom no harm is for the mo- 
ment expected, who seem quiet, but on whoso 
■s-agancs a practical pubhc must have its eje. 

I suppose that the really senous, practical man 
m iwhtics would sec nolhiog of satirical humor ui 
such a description Ho would have jou note that, 
although traced with a sharp pomt of wit, tlio pic- 
ture 13 ncTcrthdcas true Ho can cite you a scoru 
of instances illustratire of the danger of puUmg 
faith m the pohUcal judguicnts of those who are 
not politicians bred m tho shrvwd and luoruio 
world of {>ohUcal uuna^Bicut. 
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Tte genuine practical politician, sucli aa (even 
our enemies being the mtnesses) we must bo ao- 
knowledged to produce in great numbers and per- 
fection in this country, reserves his acidest con- 
tempt for the literary man who assumes to utter 
judgments touching public affairs and political in- 
stitutions. If he be a rea^g man, as will some* 
times happen, he is ahlo to pointyou, in illustration 
of what you are to expect in such cases, to the very 
remailcable essays of tho late Mr. Matthew Arnold 
on parliamentary policy and tho Irish question. If 
he bo not a reading man, as sometimes happens, ho 
is ahlo to ask, much to your confusion, ‘‘Wliat 
docs a fellow who lives inside a library know about 
politics, anyhow ? ” You have to admit, if you ate 
candid, that most fellows who livo iu libraries know 
httlo enongb. You remember Macaulay, and 
oclinowlcdge that, nlUiough ho made admirable 
speeches in Parliament, held high political office, 
aud laicw all the coosiderable public men of liia 
time, ho did unagino tho creation to have been made 
ia accordance with ^Vlug notions ; did hope to find 
tho judgments of Ijord Somers some day answer^ 
ing numkind as standawU for all jwssiblo times and 
circumstances. You recall Gibbou, and allow, to 
j our o^vu tliought at least, that, had he not remained 
sUent m Ilia scat, a ,cry fc™ „£ liia scnteices would 
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probably Lave sufficed to freeze the House of Com- 
mons stiff. The ordinary literary man, even though 
he be an eminent historian, u ill enough fitted to bo 
a mentor in affairs of govemment. For, it must 
be admitted, things are for the most part very sim- 
ple in boohs, and in practical life very complex. 
Not all the bindings of a library inclose the various 
world of circumstance. 

But the practical politician should discrimi- 
nate. Let him find a man with an imagination 
which, though it stands ^oof, is yet quick to con- 
ceive the very tlungs in the thick of which the poli- 
tician struggles. To that man ho should resort for 
JnstruchoQ. And that there is occasionally such 
a man we havo proof In BagcLot, the man uho 
first clearly distingulsbcd the facts of the English 
constitution from its tbcoiy. 

Walter Btigchut is a naino kno\\'n to not a few 
of tliosc uho have a zest for tho juiciest tlungs of 
fitemture, for tho nut tliat iUiuumatcs and tlio 
luiowledgo that refreshes. But his faino is sUU 
singularly lUsproportioncil to his charm ; and one 
feels onco and again like pablisliiug him, at h-ast 
to all spirits of his own kind. It would bo a inont 
agreeable good fortune to introduce Bagehot to men 
who liavo not read him I To nsk }our frientl to 
know Bagehot is Uko invitiiig Iiliu to scxk jdeosuro. 
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OccMionally, *1 man 13 Ijorn into the world whoso 
mission it evidently is to clanfy the thought of 
his generation, and to vivify it , to givo it speed 
where it is slow, vision where it is blind, balance 
where it is out of poise, saving humor where it is 
tliy, — and. such a tnan was Walter Bagehot. 
When he vvroto of history, ho made it seem human 
and probable , when he wrote of pohtical economy, 
ho made it seem credible, entertaining, — nay, en 
gaging oven , when ho vvrote criticism, ho wrote 
sense You have in him a man who can jest to 
jour instruction, who iviU beguile you mto bemg 
informed bejood your wont and wise beyond your 
birtlmgbt Pull of manly, straigbtfonvard moan 
mg, earnest to fmd the f^^cis tliat guide and 
strciigtlicn conduct, a Io\cr of good men and seers, 
full of luiowlcdgo and a consuming dtsun for it, 
bo IS jet genial wthal, with tho gemahly of a man 
of wit, and alive m e\cry fibre of him, with a life 
ho can communicate to you One is constrained to 
agree, almost, ivith tlio verdict of a witty country, 
mannf hia, who happily sbll lives to cheer us, that 
wheu Bagehot died ho “ earned away mto the next 
world moro onginahty of thought than 13 now to 
bo found in tlio tbreo Estates of the Realm ” 

An epitome of Bagehot’s life can he given very 
bntlly IIo was bom m Pebruaiy, 1820, and 
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died in ^larcii, 1877, — the ’month inTrhichone 
would prefer to die. Between those two dabs he had 
mach quaint experience as a hoy, and much sober 
bu^ess experience as a iwon. Ho ^m)to essays 
on poets, prose writers, statesmen, whom he would, 
with abundant insight, but withont too much re- 
spect of persous ; also books on bonking, on the 
early development of soclc^, and on English poli- 
tics, kindling a flame of interest with these dry 
materials such os made men stare who had often do- 
scribed the facts of sodety themselves, but w bo had 
sever dreamed of a])p]yiog fire to them, as Bagehot 
did, to make them give forth light and wholesome 
heat. He set tho minds of a few fortunate friuuds 
aglow with tho delights of tho very w onderful tongue 
which nature had gi\en him through his mother. 
And then he died, while his power was jet^oung. 
Not a life of event or adventure, but a life of deep 
interest, none the less, because a life in which those 
t^\o tlungs of our modem life, commonly deemed 
incompatible, business and literature, namely, were 
combined without detriment to cither; and from 
which, more interesting still, politics gainctl a pro- 
found cx^iounder in one who was no iwlitician tuiJ 
no party man, but, as Lo If said, “bctwtxui 
sizes in {mUUcs.** 

Sir. Bagcliut was boro in the cuilru of Somtr- 
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setshire, ttat southwestern county of old England 
whose coast towns look across Bristol Channel to 
the highlands of Wales: a county of small farms, 
and pastures that keep their promise of fatness to 
many generous milkers ; a county broken into ab- 
rupt hillq, and sodden moors hardly kept from tho 
inroads of tho sea, as well as rural valleys open to 
tho sun ; a county visited by mists from the sea, 
and bathed in a fine soft atmosphere all its own ; 
visited also by people of fashion, for it contains 
Bathj visited now also by those who have read 
Loma Doone, for within it lies part of that Ex- 
moor Forest in which stalwart John Ridd lived 
and wrought his mighty deeds of strength and 
love : a land which tho Celts kept for long against 
both Saxon and Roman, but which Christianity 
easily conquered, building Wells Cathedral and 
the monastery at Glastonbury. Nowhero else, in 
days of travel, could Bagehot find a land of so 
great delight save in tho northwest comer of Spain, 
where a golden light lay upon everything, where 
tho sea shone with. a rare, soft lustre, and where 
there -nns a like varied coast-lino to that ho knew 
and loved at home. Ho called it “ a sort of better 

Devonshire : ” and Devonshire is Somersetshire 

only more sol The atmospheric effects of his 
comity certainly catered tho boy Bagehot, and 
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colored the nature of the man He had its 
glow, its variety, its ncimess, and ifa imaginative 
depth 

But better than a fair county is a good parent- 
age, and that, too, Bogchot had , just the parentage 
one ^^ould wish to have who desired to bo a forco 
in the world s thought. His father, Thomas ^^'at- 
soa Bagehot, was for thirty years managing director 
and vice-president of Stuckey's Bankuig Company, 
one of the oldest andbest of those sturdy jomt-stoch 
compames which have for so many years stood 
stoutly up alongside the Bank of England os 
managers of tho vast English fortune But ho 
was something more than a banker Ho was a man 
of mmd, of strong liberal comictions in pohtics, 
and of an abundant knowledge of English history 
whcrciTith to back up his opuuons Ifo was one 
of tho men who flunk and who thmk m straight 
bncs, who see, and sco tluugs. Uis mother 
was a hliss Stuckey, a nicco of tho founder of 
the banking company But it was not her con 
ncchon with bonkers tJiat made her an mraluoMo 
moUiLr She besides iKautj, a most hicly 
and stimulotuig ivit • such a muid os we most do- 
BU^ to see maw oman, — a nun 1 that stirs with- 
out irntating 3011, Uiat muses but dots not be- 
labor, amuses and yet subtly instructs. &ho could 
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preside over tlio young lifo of her son in such a way 
as at onco to a^\•akea his curiosity and set him in 
tlio ^Yay of satisfying it. Sho was brilliant com- 
pany for a boy, and rewarding for a man. Sho 
had suggestive people, besidcsj'aniong her kinsmen, 
into whose companionslup sho could bring her son. 
Bagehot luid that for which no university can ever 
offer an equivalent, — the constant and intelligent 
sympathy of both his parents in his studies, and 
their companionslup in his tastes. To his father’s 
strength hb mother added vivacity. Ho would 
have been wise, perhaps, Avithout her; but ho would 
not have been wise so delightfully. 

Bagehot got his schooling in Bristol, his uni- 
versity training in London. In Bristol lived Dr. 
Brichard, his mother’s brother-in-law, and author 
of a notable book on the Physical History of 
From him Bagehot unquestionably got his bent to- 
wards the study of race origins and development. 
In London, Cobden and Bright were carrying on 
an important part of their great agitation for tho 
repeal of the com laws, and were mnln'r^ g such 
speeches as it stirred and bettered young men to 
hear. Bagehot had gone to UniveKity l£dl, Lou- 
dqu, rather than to Oxford or Cambridge, because 
bis father was a Unitarian, and would not have his 
son submit to the reUgiona tests then required at 
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tbo great universities. But there con be no doubt 
that there ires more to be had at University Hall 
m that day than at either Oxfonl or Cambndge 
Oxford and Cambridge »ero still draggmgthe veiy 
heavy chains of a hmdenog tradition , the faculty 
of University Hall coutamed many thorough and 
some eminent scholars , what mus more. University 
Hall was m London, and London itself ViOis a 
quickcnmg and inspiring teacher for a lad m loio 
witb Loth books and affairs, as Bagehot was. Ho 
could ask penetrating questions of his professors, 
and he could also ask questions of London, seek 
out her secrets of histoi7, and so czpencnco to the 
full the charm of her abounding hfc In after 
years, though ho loved Somersctshiro and clung to 
it with a strong homo-keeping affection, ho could 
never stay away from Loudou for more thou six 
weeks at a tune Eventually bo made it hts place 
of permanent residence 

His univcrsi^ career over, Bagehot did what so 
many thousands of young graduates before him 
had done, — he studied for the bar, and then, 
havmg prejjared himself to procbco law, followed 
another largo body of joung men m dcciduig to 
abandon it. Ho joined bis fatlicr in his husinos 
as alup-owncr and u bomcrscUhirc, and 

m duo tune took his pLoco among tho directors of 
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Stuckey’s Company. For tlio rest of his Ufe, tliis 
man, whom tho world knows .os a man of letters, 
was first of all a man of business. In his later 
years, however, he identified himself with what may 
bo called tho literary side of bu^css by becom- 
ing editor of that great financial authority, tho 
“London Economist.” Ho had, so to say, married 
into this position. His wifo was tho daughter of 
tho Et. Hon. James AVflson, who wns tho mind 
and manager, as well as tho founder of tho “Econo- 
mist.” 'Wilson's death seemed to leave tlie great 
financial weekly by natural succession to Bagehot j 
and certainly natural selection never made a bettor 
choice. It was under Bagehot that* the “ Econo- 
mist” became a sort of financial providenco for 
business men on both sides of the Atlantic. Its 
sagacious prescience constituted Bagehot himself a 
sort of supplementary chancellor of the exchequer, 
tho chancellors of both parties resorting to him 
with equal confidence and solicitude. His constant 
conUct with London, and with the leaders of poli- 
tics and opinion there, of course materially assisted 
him also to those penetrating judgments touching 
tho structure and working of English institutions 
which have made his volume on tho English 
Constitution and his essays on BoHngbroko and 
Brougham and Peel, on Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
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Gcorgo Comewall Lewis* the adimratioQ a&d d(^ 
Bpair of all wlio read them. 

Tho^e who know BagiJtot only as the writer of 
some of the most dchghtful and suggestive htcrary 
criticisms m the language wonder that he should 
have been an authon^ on practical pohtics , tho^o 
who used to regard the ** Ixtndon Economist as 
ommsdcnt, and who knew him only os tho editor 
of it, maxTcl that ho dabbled m htcrar} cnticism* 
and inchno to ask themselves, when thcylcam of 
his vagancs m that durection, whether ho can have 
been so safe a guide as they deemed him, after all, 
those who know him through lus pohbcol writings 
alone venture *upon tho perusal of lus misodlancoos 
essays with not a little surpnso and uusgtviDg that 
their master should wander so far afield. And yet 
tho whole Bagehot is the onl> BagehoU Each 
part of the tnon u mcomplcte, not only, but a tnfie 
incomprehensible, also, without the other parts. 
^^’hat delights us most u lus htcrary essays is 
their broad practical sagacity, so xmiqutly inamcd 
as it IS with pui-o tasto and tho st}lo of a rapid 
artut m words. What makes his and 

{xihtical writmga whole aotl liouud is the sco]w of 
hu mind outsido finance and |xdit)cs, tho vali h(y 
of his observation all around the circle of thought 
and aiTaint. He was the better enCio /or bung » 
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competent man of bu^css and a truste<l financial 
autboxity. He was tbo nioro suic-footcd in Hs 
poliUeal judgmenta because of lus play of mind iu 
otlior and supplementary spberes of buman activity. 

The very appearance of tlio man was a sort of 
outer index to the singular variety of capacity that 
baa made Inm so notable a figure in the literary 
of England. A mass of black, wavy bair ; 
a dark eye, vritb depths full of slumberous, playful 
fire 5 a ruddy skin that bespoko activo blood, quick 
in its rounds ; the lithe figuro of an excellent borso> 
man ; a nostril full, delicate, quivering, like that of 
a blooded racer, — such were the fitting outward 
marks of a man in whom life and thought and 
fancy abounded ; tho aspect of a man of unflagging 
vivacity, of wholesome, hearty humor, of a ready 
intellectual sympathy, of wide and penetrative ob- 
servation. It is no narrow, logical shrewdness or 
cold penetration that looks forth at you through 
that face, oven if a bit of mockery does lurk in the 
privatest comer of the eye. Among the qualities 
which he seeks out for special praise m Shake- 
speare is a broad tolerance and sympathy for illog- 
ical and common minds, tt seems to him an evi. 
denco of size in Shakespeare that he was not vexed 
with smallness, hut was patient, nay, sympathetio 
even, in lus portraya of it « K every one were 
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logical anil literary,” he exclaims, “ how would tiicro 
be scavengers, or watchaien, or caulhers, or coopers? 
A patient sympathy, a kindly fellow feeling for the 
narrow mtelhgence neeeasanly mduced by narrow 
circumstances, — a narrowness which, in some de- 
grees, seems to be mentahle, and is perhaps more 
scmceahlc most things to the wiso conduct of 
life, — this, though quick and bred minds may 

despise it, seems to be a neccssaiy constituent m 
the composition of manifold genius. ‘ How shall 
the world be served ? ' asks the host m Cliauccr 
We must hare cart-horses as well as raco-borses, 
draymen as well as poets. It is no bad thing, after 
all, to be a slow man and to haio one idea a year 
You don t make a figure,pcrhnp5,m aigunicntatiro 
society, which requires a quicker speaes of thought, 
hut j3 that the worse ? ” 

Ouo of the things which strike us most to Ikigo- 
hot himself la his capacity to understand inferior 
mmds , and there can bo no better test of sound 
genius. Ho stood m tho nudst of affairs, and knew 
tho dull dnty and humdrum fidchty which make up 
tho equipment of tho ordinaiy mind for business, 
for tho business wlucb keeps tho world steady m 
lU grooves and makes it fit for habitation Ho 
perceived quite calmly, though with on odd, sober 
amusement, that tho world is under tho dominion. 
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in most tilings, of tho average man, and the aver- 
age lie knows. Ho is, be explains, with bis 
characteristic covert humor, ** a cool, common per- 
son, with a considerate air, with figures in bis 
mind, with his ovm business to attend to, with a 
set of ordinary opinions arising &om and suited to 
ordinary fife. He can’t bear novelty op originidi- 
ties. He says, ‘ Sir, I never beard sucb a thing 
bcloro in my lifo 5 ’ and be tbinlts this a reduefio 
ad absurdum. Yon may see bis taste by the read- 
ing of wbicb he approves. Is there a more splen- 
did monument of talent and indastpy than the 
‘Times’? No wonder diat the average mao — 
that any one — believes in it . . . But did you ever 
sec anything there jou bad never seen before? . . . 
AVhere are the deep theories, and tlio wise axioms, 
and the everlasting sentiments wbicb the writers of 
tlic most influential publication in tlie world bavo 
been the first to communicate*to an ignorant spe- 
cies? Such uiitcra aro far too shrev-d- . . . Tho 
purchaser desires an arriclo which bo can appreciate 
at sight which ho can lay down and say, ‘ An 
excellent article, vciy excellent: exactly my ovm 
sentiments.’ Original theories gi\o trouble* be- 
sides, a grave man on tho Coal Exchange does 
not dcslto to bo an apo„tlo of norcltiea among tho 
contemporaneous dealers in fuel ; ho wants to bo 
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provided with remarks ho can make on the topics 
of the day which will not be known not to bo Ins, 
that aro not too profound, which he can fancy tho 
paper only reminded lum of And just ui the 
same way,” — thus ha proceeds wth the sagacious 
moral, — “precisely as the most popular political 
paper is not that which is abstractedly tho best or 
most mstructive, but that which most exactly takes 
up the mmda of men where it finds them, catches 
the floatmg sentiment of society, puts it in such a 
form as society can fiincy would convince another 
society which did not believe, so tho most influen 
tial of constitutional statesmen is the one who most 
felicitously expresses tbo creed of tho moment, who 
administers it, who embodies it m laws and msti 
tutions, who gives it the highest hfe it is capable 
of, who induces the average w>nii to think, ‘ I could 
not have done it any better if 1 bad bad tune luy 
sell’ ” 

See how his knowledge of pohtics proceeds out 
of Ins knowledge of men “ You may talk of tho 
tyranny of Nero and Tibenus,” he exclaims, “ but 
the real tyranny is tho tyranny of your next-door 
neighbor "What law is so cruel as tho law of do- 
ing what he does ? IVJiat yoke is so galling as tho 
necessity of being hko lum? 'What espionage of 
despotism comes to your door bo iifectu.illy as tho 
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eja of tha man who liies at your door? Publio 
opWon U a permeatiag iaflucaca, and it aaacta 
ob«hence to itsalf; it requires us to think other 
men a thoughts, to speak other men’s words, to fol- 
low other men’s habits. Of eourse, if we do not, 
no foW ban msues, no eorporeal pain, the eoarse 
P^ty of a barbarous soeiely, is inffieted on tha 
offender, but we are ctdled .eeeentric;’ there is a 
^Ue murmurof .most unfortunate ideas,’ 
^ungmar,’ .well inteuKoned, I dare say^^ 
^^».,mto unsafe. Tha prudent, of eourse. 

them that duty is Z„^ f “ "“'j' 
knowledge suffieient or imaginatior^“®\'”’' 
gest anything elie to •?« . i to sug. 

tho slabib-tyof slowhabitZ ^elZ!'” 

Ik.gehZ^tohtiXptotus'i'*^,^^"^ 

--~a.yi»werasastud™:r:z::[ 
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o£ institutions. His life» Ms broad ran^e o£ studj* 
Ms quick, versatility, Ms slixewd appreciation of 
common men, Ms cxcursioas througli all tlio Helds 
tliat men traverse in tlicir tbougM of ono another 
and in their contact with tho uorld’s business, — 
these are the soil out of wMch Ms political judg- 
ments spring, from wMch they get their sap and 
bloom. In order to know institutions, you must 
know men ; 3’ou must bo able to imagine histories, 
to appreciate characters radically unlike your own, 
to see into tho heart of society and asscas its 
notion^ great and suiaU. Your average critic, it 
nu;sfc be ocknovi lodged, would bo the worst posniblo 
commentator on aiTairs. lie has all tbo movements 
of intelligeuco without any of its really*. Hut a 
man who secs authors witli a Ckiuccrian inoigbt 
into them as men, >tho knovrs literature as a realm 
of rital tliought conceived by real men, of actual 
motive felt by coucrctc itcr^oos, this is a man irh£K«*J 
optnious jou may coniidcotly aisk, if not on current 
politics, at any rate on all that concerns tho penna* 
ncut relations of men in society. 

It is for such reasons that one must first juako 
known tho moat masterly of tlio critics of Kngh’*h 
political institutions as a mauuf catholio tastes and 
attainments, shrcwiUy obticrvant of many Linds of 
men and afToirs. Know Mm ouco in this way, and 
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Ills mastery in political thought is explained. If 1 
were to choice, therefote, of extracts from 

his •worlis with a ■riew to recommend him as a 
politician, I should choose those passages which 
show a man of infinite capacity to see and un- 
derstand men of all hinds, past and present. By 
shomng in Ins case the equipment of a mind open 
on all sides to the life and thought of society, and 
penetrative of human secrets of many sorts, 1 
should authenticate his credentials as a writer upon 
politics, which ia nothing else than the public and 
organic life of society. 

Examples may be taken almost at random. 
There is the passage on Sydney Smith, in the essay 
on the First EcUnburgh Reviewers. Wo have all 
laughed >rith that great-hearted clerical wit ; but 
it is questionable whether we have all appreciated 
him as a man who wrote and wrought wisdom. 
Indeed, Sydney South may be made a very delicate 
test of sound judgment, the which to apply to 
friends of whom you aro suspidous. There was 
a man beneath those excellent witticisms, a big, 
wholesome, Ihinlong man j but nono save men of 
hke wholesome natures can seo and value his man- 
hood and bis mind at Uicir real worth. 

“Sydney Sunth was an after-dinner writer. 
Ills words have a flow, a vigor, an expression. 
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which IS not given to htmgiy mortals There 
IS httle trace of labor m his composition, it is 
poured forth like an unceasing torrent, rejoicing 
daily to run its course And what courage there 
IS m it I There is as much variety of pluck m 
writing across a sheet as in ruling across a country 
Cautioas men go tremnlously, likn a timid 
nder, they turn hither and thither, they do not 
go straight across a subject, like a masterly mind. 
A few sentences arc enough for a master of sen 
tences. The writing of Sydney Smith is smted to 
the broader kind of important questions. For an/' 
thing requirmg fine mce^ of speculation, long elab- 
oiatcnesa of dedueboo, evanescent sharpness of 
chstmebon, neither his s^le nor lus mmd vaaBt 
Ho had no pabenco for long argoment, no acute* 
ness for delicate precision, no fangs for recondite 
research. Wnters, hko teetli, aro dindod into in 
cisors and gnndcrs Sydney Smith was a molar 
Ho did not run a long, sharp argument mto the 
mtenor of a quesbon , ho did not, in the common 
phrase, go deeply into it , but ho kept it steadily 
under tho contract of a strong, capahlo, jawhko 
understanding — pressing its surface, cfTacing its 
mtncacics, gnndmg it down. Yet this is done 
without tolh Tho play of tho molar u lustiactiro 
and placid , ho could not help it, it would 
itiaf ho had an cnjoymuit in it. 
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Ono reads tins with a feeling that Bagehot both 
knows and likes Sydney Smith, and heartily ap- 
preciates him as an engine of Whig thought , and 
vfith the conviction that Bagehot himself, knowing 
thus and enjc^ong Smith’s freehand method of 
imtmg, could have done the like himself, — could 
himself have made English nng to all the old Whig 
tunes, like an anvil under the hammer And yet 
you have only to tom back a page m the same 
essay to find <iuito another Bagehot, — a Bagdiot 
such aa Sydney Smith could not have been. He 
la spcakmg of that other militant Edinburgh re* 
viewer, Lord Jeffrey, and is recalling, as every one 
Trails, Jeffrey s review of Wordsworth’s “Exeux 
Sion ” The first words of that review, as every- 
body icmexabew, were, “ This will never do and 
there followed upon those words, though not a 
little pKusQ of the poetical beauties of the poem, a 
thorougbiy meant condcamation of the school of 
poets of which IVordsworth was the greatest repre- 
sentative Very cekbrated in the world of litera- 
turo 13 the leading case of Jeffrey v Wordsworth. 
It is m summing up this case that Bagehot gives 

ns a very different taste of his quihty 

“The world has giien jadgmuit. Both Mr 
Wordsworth and Lord Jeffrey have received tlieir 
reward Th^ one Lad ha own gcuLratiou, Uw 
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lauglitcr of men, tho apjilaoso of drawiag-rooms, 
tlie coDCuiTcnco of tho c:rowJ ; tho other a succccd' 
ing age, the fond enthusiasm of secret students, tie 
lonely rapturo of lonely minds. .Vud each has re- 
ccivod according to his kind. If all cnltivaled men 
spook differently because of the existence of ^VonL>- 
vrorth and Coleridge j if not a thoughtful EnglLdi 
book has appeared for forty years m’thout some 
trace for good or evil of their inffuence ; if sermon- 
writers subsist upon their thoughts; if ‘sacred 
poets ’ thrive by translating their weaker portions 
into the speech of women ; if, when alt this is over, 
aonie suiBclcnt part of their writing will c^erbe 
found fitting food for wild musing and solitary med* 
Itation, surely this is because they possec^ tho 
inner nature, — ‘ an intense and glowing mind, 

‘ the Tision and tho facul^ divine.’ But if, per- 
chance, in their weaker moments, the great authors 
of tho ‘ Lyrical Ballads ’ did ever imagine that tho 
world was to pause because of their verses, that 
‘ Peter Bell ’ would be popular in drawing-rooms, 
that ‘ Cliristabel ’ wuld be perused in the ci^, tliat 
people of fashion would make a handbook of * The 
Excursion,’ it was well for tliem to bo told at 
once that this was not so. Xature ingeniously 
prepared a shrill artificial voice, which spoke in 
season and out of season, enough and more than 
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enougb, wbat will ever be tibo idea o£ the cities of 
tbe plain concerning tliose who live alone ajnong the 
mountains, of the frivolous concerning the grave, of 
tlie gregarious concerning the recluse, of those who 
laugh concerning those who laugh not, of the com- 
mon concerning the uncommon, of those who lend 
on usury concerning thoso who lend not ; the notion 
of the world of those whom it will not reckon 
among the righteous, — it said, ‘This won’t dol ’ 
And so in all time \vUl the lovers of polished Lib- 
eralism speak concerning the intense and lonely 
prophet” 

This is no longer tbe Bagehot who could “ write 
across a sheet” with Sydney Sunth. It is now 
a Bagehot whoso heart is turned away from the 
cudgclhfg AVbigs to see such things as are hidden 
from the bearers of cudgels, and revealed only to 
thoso who can awmt in tho sanctuary of a quiet 
miud tho coming of tho vision. 

§mglo specimens of such a man’s writmg do not 
suffice, of course, even as specimens. They need 
their context to show their appositeness, the full 
body of tho writing from which they are taken to 
show tho mass and system of the thought. E>en 
separated pieces of his matter prepare us, never- 
theless, for fmding in R^bot keener, juster esti 
mates o£ Jifflcult liistorical political claroctera ' 
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tlian it is givca the merely cs^t lustoriani with 
Ills head full of facts aud hii heoz t purged of all 
imagination, to epeak. There is his estimate of 
tlio cavalier, for example: “A cavalier is always 
yoimg. The buoyant life arises before us, rich in 
hope, strong in vigor, frrcgular in action: men 
young and ardent, ‘framed in tho prodigah'^ of 
nature j ’ open to every enjoyment, alive to every 
passion, eager, impulsiTC ; brave mtbout discipline, 
noble without principle ; prizing luxury, despising 
danger; capable of high seatuncat, hut in eseh 
of whom the 

‘sddictlos wss e0tu*M ms; 

Bis eompuie^ ud tliaUo* , 

Bis fioiin fitted Bp vicfa noU, (iuijdoCi, rport^ 

And nerer noted ut ium an; rtody, t 

An; retiremeiit. »aj se^nestjnlioii 
Fram open hsonts nnJ popolontj ’ 

Tie pohtieal sentiment is part of the character; 
the essence of Toiyism is enjoyrocut. . . . Tho way 
to keep up old customs is to enjoy old customs ; 
tho way to ho satisfied with tho prcacat state of 

things is to enjoy tho present state of tluBgs. Over 

tho cavalier mind ttiU world passes with a thnll of 
delight; there is an exultation in a daily event, 
zest in tlio ‘ regular thing,* joy at an .old feast. 

Is it not most natural Chat tho writer of a J*®** 
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sago like tkat skould liayc been a consummate 
cntjc of pobbes, seem" msbhibons tbrougb men, 
tbo only natural ■way? It uas as necessary tbat 
be ^ould be able to enjoy Sydney Smith and re- 
cognize the seer m Wordaworlh as that he should 
be able to con(^Te the cavaher life and pomt of 
new , and in each percepbou there is the same 
power He xa as Uttle at fault m nnderstandmg 
men of hia own day What would you wish bet- 
ter his celebrated character of a “ consbta 
tional statesman,” for erample ? ^ A consbtabooal 
statesman is a man of common opinions and un 
common ahihbes.’ Fed ts his example. “His 
opinions resembled the daily accnmnlatmg msen 
siblo deposits of a neb allunal soiL The great 
stream of tune flows on with all tlungs on its sur 
face , and slowly, gram by gram, a moobl of wise 
expencnco is unconsciously left on tbo stUl, cx 
tended intellect. The stealthy accumulatmg 
words of Fed seem like the qmet leanngs of some 
ontward tendency, which brooght th<^ but might 
as well have brought others. There is no peculiar 
stamp, either, on the ideas. They might hare 
boon any one s ideas. They belong to the general 
diSused stock of obserrabons which arc to Ixi 
found m the mnlued world. He insensibly 
takes m and imbibes the ideas of thc^ niyi nil liuo. 
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1{ liQ were left m a racnon), lie wenld liarc do 
ideas.” 

What strikes one mos^ perhaps, in all these 
passs^cs, is the realizing imagination winch illn- 
Diinates them. And it is an imagination with a 
practical character all its own. It is not a creating, 
but a conceiring imag^natioa ; not the imagination 
of the fanejr, bnt the imagination of the under* 
standing. Conceiving imaginations, honcrer, aro 
of tuo kinds. For the one kind the understanding 
serves as a lamp of guidance ; upon the other tho 
understanding acts as an electrio excitant, a keen 
irritant. Bagehot’snas evidentljof the first kind; 
Cailjle's, conspicuously of the second. Thera is 
something in common between the minds of these 
two men aa they conceive socie^. Both have a 
capital grip upon the actual ; both can conceive 
without confusion the complex phenomena of sod* 
ety ; both send humorous glances of searching in- 
sight into the hearts of men. But it is the dilTcr- 
ence between them that most arrests oar attention. 
Bagehot has the scientific imagination, Carljlo Ilia 
passionate. Bagehot is tbo embodiment of witty 
common sense; all the movements of his mind 
illostrate that vivacious sanity which he has himself 
called “animated moderation.” Carlyle, on tlie 
other hand, conceives men and thetr motives too 
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often witli a hot intolerance , thero la heat m hia 
imagination, — a heat that sometimea scorches and 
consumes Infe is for him dramatic, full of fierce, 
imperative forces Even when the world nn^ 
with laughter, it is laughter which, m his ears, is 
succeeded hy an echo of mockery , laughter which 
IS hut a defiance of tears. The actual which you 
touch in Bagehot is tho practical, operative actual 
of a world of workshops and parliaments, — a 
world, of which workshops and parliaments are the 
natural and desirable products' Carlyle flouts at 
modem legislative assembbes as talking shops,” 
and yearns for action such as is commanded by 
masters of action , preaches the doctrme of work 
and Silence m some thirty volumes octavo Bag^ 
hot pomts out that prompt, crude achon is the 
mstmet and practice of tho savage , that tnik, the 
dehhcration of assemhhes, the slow concert of 
masses of men, is tho cultivated fruit of civiliza- 
tion, nounslimg to all tho powers of nght action 
m a society which is not simple and primitive, hut 
advanced and complex. Ho is no more imposed 
upon by parliamentary debates than Carlyle is 
Ho knows that they are stupid, and, so far as wise 
utterance goes, m large part futile, too But he is 
not irritated, as Carljlo is. for, to say the fact, he 
sees more than Carlyle sees. Ho sees the force 
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ouil raluo of tlic stupidify Hois vnsc, alon^mtli 
Burke, in rcg-irtlin^ prejudice as the cciucnt of 
society He knows that slow tliouglit is the ballast 
of a self govcmiu" state. Staneb, knitted timbers 
aro as necessary to tbe ship as g-ula Unlc&s tbo 
bull 13 oonseri~itiio m bolding stubbornly together 
m the face of eicry argument of sea wcatlicr, 
tbero 11 bo Utcs apd fortunes losL Bagebot ca n 
laugh at unreasoning bias It bnngs a merry 
twinklo into lus cj o to undertake tlie good sport 
of dissccUng stobd stupidity But bo would not 
for tbo world aboli&b bias and stupidity He would 
much rather baio society bold together, much 
rather soo it grow Utan undertako to reconstruct it. 
**You remember my joko against jou about tlio 
moon, writes Sydney Simtli to Jeffrey, *il — n 
tbo solar sjstcm — bad bgbt — planets too distant 
— jxistercd wiUi comets — fitblu coutnvance , 
could make a better with great case Tliuu was 
nothing of tins m BagehoL Ho was indiued to 1>o 
quite tolerant of the solar system. lie understood 
tliat society was tuoro quickly bettered b^ sjiu|£i- 
tby tlioii bj antagonism. 

Iktgebots hnntations, though they do not oU 
trudo tlieinscBes ujxm j-our attiJiUun as lus cxei t 
leiicies do, am m truth os sJiarjwut and dear 
as bis thought itself. It would nut bo just Uto 
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truth to say that Uia pouct la that o£ critical analy- 
sis onl), for ho con and docs tou-jtruct tUoiiglit 
concerning antique and obscuro systems of jiohtical 
lifo and social action But it is true that ho does 
not construct for tho future. You rcceno stimuLv 
tion from him ’and a certain, fcelmg of elation 
There is a fresh air stirring in all hiS uttcrancts 
that 13 unspeakably refreshing You open your 
mind to the fine influence, and feel younger forhai- 
mg been m such au atmosphere It is an atmosphere 
clarified and bracing almost bc}ond example else- 
whore But }ou know what you lack m Bagehot if 
you ha\e read Burke. You miss tho deep eloquence 
which airakcns purpose You are not m contact 
with systems of thought or ivith pnnciplcs that 
dictate action, hut only with a perfect explanation 
You would go to Burke, not to Bagehot, for 
inspiration m tho infinite tasks of self government, 
though you would, if you were ivise, go to Bagehot 
ratlier than to Burke if you wished to reahxe just 
what were the practical daily conditions under 
which those tasks were to bo worked out 

Moreover, there is a deeper lack m Bagehot 
Ho has no sympathy with tho voiceless body of tho 
people, with tho ‘‘mass of unknown men” Ilo 
conceives tho work of government to be a worlc 
which 13 possible only to the instructed few lie 
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would have tlio masa Bervcd, and served with do 
vobon, but be would trouble to see them attempt 
to serve themselves He has not the stout fibi-o 
and the unquestioning faith m the right and capo* 
ci^ o£ morgamc majorities whidi malce the demo- 
crat He has none of the heroic boldness necessaiy 
for ^th m wholesale pohtical apbtude and capacity 
He takes democracy m detail m his thought, and 
to take it m detail makes it look very awkward 
mdeed. 

And yet surely it would not occur to the icncst 
democrat that ever vociferated the sovereignty of 
tlie people ” to take umbrage at anything Bagvhot 
might chance to say m dissecbon of democracy 
'^Vhat ho says is seldom proiokingly true There 
IS something in it all that is bettor than a “ sanug 
clause," and that is a saving humor Humor ever 
keeps the whole of his matter sound , it is an excel 
lent salt that keeps swcCt tho sharjicst of hts say 
inga, Indeed, Bagehot’s wit is so pronuuent among 
las gifts that I am tempted hero to enter a general 
pita for wit as fit company for high thoughts and 
Mcigh^ subjects. Wit docs not make a subject 
bgbt , it simply beats it into sliapo to bo Iiandlc^l 
readily For my part, I make free acknowltnlg 
meat that no m-ui seems to mo master of Iiu sub- 
ject who cannot take liberties wiUi it , who cannot 
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slap lus propositions on tho bade and bo bad fellow 
well met with them buspcct a luou of shallowness 
who always talvcs himself and all that ho thiu’vs 
scnoualy For light on a dark subject commend 
mo to a ny of wit. htost of your solemn cxplaua^ 
tions aro mere farthmg candles m tho great ex 
panso of a difficult question AVit is not, 1 admit, 
a steady hght, but ah I its flashes give you sudden 
glimpses of unsuspected things such as you will 
never seo ivithout it. It is the summer bghtmng, 
wluch will hnng more to your startled oyo m an 
instant, out of tho hiding of tho mght, than )ou 
will ever be at the pains to observo m tho full blaao 
of noon 

Wit IS movement, is play of mind, and tho 
mmd cannot get play witliout a sufficient plaj 
ground Without movement outside tho world of 
books, it IS mipossiblo a man should see aught but 
tho very neatly arranged phenomena of that world 
But it IS po&sible for a man's thought to be m 
structed by tho world of affairs without the 
himself becoming a ^lart of it Indeed, vt is ex 
cecdmgly hard for one who is m and of it to hold 
the world of affairs off at arm’s length and observe 
It, He has no vantage-ground He bad better for 
a while seek the distance of books, and get his per^ 
spcctii e The btcraiy politician, let it bo distmcUy 
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said, is a very fine, a veiy superior species of the 
man tbouglitful. He reads books as be ^ould lis< 
ten to men talk. He stands apart, and loolcs on, 
OTth bumorons, sympathetic smile, at the phy of 
policies. He will tell yon for the asking what tho 
players arc thinking about. He divines at once 
how the parts arc cast. He knows beforehand 
what each act is to discover. He might readily 
gness wliat the dialogne Is to contain, ll’ere yon 
short of sccne-shiftcrs, he could servo you odmim. 
bly in an emergency. And he is a better critic of 
the play than the players. 

Htul I command of the cultw) of men, I should 
wish to raise up for the instruction and stimulation 
of my nation more than one sane, sagacious, peno* 
trative critic of men and affairs like IValtcr Bago- 
hot. But that, of course. The proper thesis to 
draw from hU singular genius is this : It is not tho 
constitutional lawyer, nor Uie student of tho mcro 
machinery and legal structure of uistitutions, nor 
tho pohtician, a mere baniUcr of tltat machinery, 
who is competent to understand and expound gov- 
enunent ; but the man who finds the materials for 
hi? thought far and wide, in cvcrytliing that repeals 
character and circumstanco and motive. It is 
necessary to stand with the poets as veil as willi 
lawgiicra : with the fatlu.'» of the racu as well as 
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mill yovtt liciglilior o£ today *, witli tlwsc wlio toll 
aiid are sick at heart as well as witlx those who 
prosper and laugh and take their plcasxiro; with 
the merchant and tho manufacturer as well as mth 
the closeted shidcnt; wlh tho schoolmaster and 
with those whoso only school b life; with tho 
orator and witli tho men who have wrought always 
in silence; in tho midst of thought and also in tlio 
midst of affairs, if yon would really comprehend 
those great wholes of hbtory and of character 
wHch are the vital anhstanco of politics. 



V. 


■* , THE rNTZBPRETEa OP rAfsT.Tsn LIBEBTT. 

Ilf tho middle of the last century tno Insb 
adMutureis crossed over into England in scarcli of 
tlicir fortunes Haro fcUous Uiey were, bringing 
trcosuro mtb tbem , but finding it somehow lurd 
to get upon Uio market, irmlcrs with a cunous 
cargo, oiTcriDg edification in cxcliango for a livuig, 
and conccohng the best of English imdcr a ncli 
brogue Thoy wero Edmund Burko ani^ Ohver 
GoliUmith. 

Tlioy did i}0t cross oicr together *t was no joint 
venture. They luul been ftUmv studeaU at Trmity 
College, Dublin but they hod not, so far as vro 
can Icom, known each othu* there Each went 
his own way till they became ooinradcs in tho reign 
of SauiuiJ Johnson at tho Turk’s ilcul Taicm 
Iturko stcppeel eerj boldly forth into tho uti>ow^I 
paths of public hfo Gol Isniith plunged into the 
secret wnja alxmt Grub Stivet. Tho ouo give us 
csjcij s u]>oa publio ijucstiuQs uioomporuhlo for their 
reach of view and their spkudid {Mivreruf eapruai- 
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sioa; tlio otlicr gavo ua wridnga so exquisite for 
their delicacy^ purity, imd finish as to incline us to 
love him almost as much as those who knew him 
loved him. IVo could not easily ha\e forgiven 
Ireland if she had not given, us these men. The 
one had grave faults of temper ; the other was a 
• reckless, toystering fellow, with a most irrepressible 
Irish dispositiou ; hut how much less we should, have 
known without Burke, how much less wo should 
have oujoyed wthout Goldsmith 1 They have con- 
quered places for themselves in English literature 
from which wo neither con nor would dislodge 
Tor Uielr sokes alono wo can oilord to for* 
give Ird.and all tho trouble she lias caused us. 

There is no man anywhere to he found in tho 
ftTinaU of Parliament who seems more thoroughly, 
to belong to England than does Edmund Burke, 
induhitahlo Irishman though he was. IBs words, 
now that they have cast off their brogue, ring out 
tho authentic voice of the best political thovight of 
tho English race. « If any man ask me,” he erics 
“ what a free government is, I answer, that, for any 

practical purpose, it is what the people think so 

and tliat they, and not I, are tho natural, lawful, 
aud competent judges of tho matter.” « Ahstmet 
liberty, Uka other mere abstractions, is not to he 

Wa. Litwrty odlcKs iu some soasiUe oljject; 
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and CTC17 nation haa fonncd to itself some faronto 
point, which hjr ^-aj of emmenco becomes tho crito* 
non of their happmias. * These scntiuces, taheu 
from his wntin^ on ^Vincncan affairs, mi^ht sene 
03 a sort of motto of tho practical spirit of oar nco 
in affairs of gorcminent. Xook further, and joii 
shall SCO how his unaf^tnahon prescntljr lUununatcs 
and suffuses his niajums of practical sagacity aith 
a ffne blaze of msigbt, a been glow of fcchog, 10 
which jou n?cogtii20 that other masterful quah^of 
tho race, its mtenso and olcTatid connctiom 
hold on tho colonics, ' ho declares, i» is tho close 
affection which gTu»a from common uoiuls, from 
tondred blood, from sumlar pnvilkgvs anl eijtul 
protection These are tho ties which, tlioiigli light 
as oir oxv os etroog as bnks of inm Let tho 
colonics always heap tho idea of tlicir civil rinlits 
n&bocialed wiUt your guverouunt, — they wall cling 
and grajjilo to you, anl uu furcu uiiltr hi.-aicii will 
be of jHiwcr tu tear them frutu their alltgiaiice 
Hut let it oneo be umlerntood tlut your ^ iveninant 
may U. uoo tiling and their (nMh(,u<t anulhtr, tlut 
thiyo two tilings may cubt wrilliuut any mutual 
rilaliuu, — an 1 the eviueut is K« iii, llie coL'siou u 
looaeiial, andexerytiung hastens tu de'cay an 1 di** 
solution So lung os you luxe Umj himIuiu tu beep 
thu soverxigu |uwer of thu country os the uaetiuzy 
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of liberty, tko sacred teinplo consecrated to our 
common faith, whereYer tho chosen race and sous 
of England worship fiocdom, they wU turn tlieir 
faces towards you.” “We cannot, I fear,” ho says 
‘proudly of tha colonies, “we cannot falsify tho 
pedigree of this fierco people, and persuado them 
tliat they aro not sprung from a nation in whoso 
veins the blood of freedom circulates. Tho Ian* 
guago in which they would hear you tell them this 
tale would detect the imposition; your speech 
would betray jou. An EngUsliman is tho unfittest 
person on earth to argue another Englishman into 
slavery.” Docs not your blood stir at these pas- 
sages? And Is it not because, besides loving what 
is nobly %vTitten, you feel that every word strikes 
towards tho heart of tlie things that have mado 
your blood what it has jiroved to he in the history 
of our race ? 

These passages, it should bo remembered, aro 
taken from a speech in Patlianicnt and from a 
letter written by Burke to his constituents in 
Bristol. He had no thought to make them perma- 
nent sentences of political philosophy. They were 
meant only to servo an immediate purpose in the 
advancement of contemporaneous policy. They 
nera £ramed for the ciroumstances of the time 
They spealt out sixmtaneoudy amidst matte of tho' 
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moment and tliey could bo matclied creiyivljcro 
tbrougbout Im pompldcts and pabLo utterances 
No other smuLir productions that I knovr of have 
this singular, and as it were inevitable, quali^ of 
permanency. They have emerged from tho mass 
of political \mtmgs put forth m their tune with 
their freshness uutonclicd, their sigmficanco uu- 
obscured, tbeir splendid Tigor unabated It is this 
that we marvel at, that they should remain modem 
and timely, purged of every clement and seed of 
decay Tho man who could do this must needs 
arrest our attention and challenge our iii()uiry 
Wo wisli to account for bun as we should wisli to 
penctiato tho secrets of the human spirit and Imow 
the springs of genius. 

Of tho public hfo of Burbo wo know oli tliat wo 
could wish. Ho bccaiiio so prouiuieut a dgun. in 
tho great airnra of lus day that evui tho casual 
ohi>ervcr cannot fad to discern the mam facts of 
his career, while tho close student can follow him 
year by year through cvexy step of lus scnico. 
But hia private life was witlulrawu from general 
scrutiny lu an unusual degree. He iruintfcstcil 
always n marked reserve about lus inlniduol and 
duincstio affairs, dchbcmUly, it would s<.uu, shald 
uig them from impcrtinnit mxmiy Ifo to>e<I tfio 
pm my of Jifo lu a great city, wbcnjonoiiuyc»ca|to 
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notice m tlio crowd and enjoy a grateful “ freedom 
frotti remark and petty censure” “Though I 
lia\Q the honor to represent Bristol, ” ho said to 
Bobwell, “ I should not hko to hvo there , I should 
ho ohhgcd to be so mucA wjwn my good hchauor 
In Loudon a man may Uio in splendid societj at 
one time, and m frugal retirement at another, 
mthout ammadicrsion There, and there alone, a 
man’s house is truly his castfc, m which ho can 
ho m perfect safety from mtnision whcncier ho 
pleases. I never shall foi^t how well this ivas 
e^rcsseil to mo one day by l^Ir Alejmell ‘ Tho 
chief advantage of I^ndon,’ he said, ‘is, that a 
man is always so near Jus burrow ’ Burko took 
to lus btuTOw often enough to piquo our cunosity 
sorely This smguLor, high minded adventurer had 
somo queer compamons, wo know quostionahlo 
fellows, whose life he shared, pcrliaps with a certain 
Bohemian relish, without sharing their morals or 
their works It seems as mcongruous that such 
wisdom and pubho spirit as breathe through his 
wntmgs should have come to his thought m such 
company as that an exquisite idyll hke Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of WakeHeld ’ should have been conceived 
and written m squalid garrets But neither Burke 
HOP GoUsmith had been l)om mlo such comndo- 
shijs or BUcOi surrovmilnigs. DouhUess, as some- 
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times iiappens, their miods kept their first freshness, 
taking no taint from the world that touched them 
on every hand in their manhood) after their minds 
had been formed. GoIdsmiUi, as everybody knows, 
remainod an innocent all Ids life, a naif and pettish 
boy amidst sophisticated men ; and Burke too, not^ 
xnthstanding his dignity and commanding inteheo- 
tual habit, shows sometimes a touch of the same 
simplicity, a like habit of unguarded self-revelation. 
Twas their form, no doubt, of that impulsive and 
ingenuous Quab'^ whicii we obsen a in all Irishmen, ^ 
and wluch wo often mistike for simplicity. ’Tnas 
a flavor of their nati\e soil, it was also something 
more and better tlioo Uiat, houeter. I'Tot e\cry 
Irisliman displays sucb bosjutabty for direct and 
simple images of truth as these men showed, for 
that is characteristic only of tho open and un- 
sophisticated mind, — tho mind tliat has kept pure 
and open eyes. Not tliat Burke alwap sees tko 
truth; ho is even deeply prejudiced often, and 
there are some things that ho cannot sec. But tho 
passion that dominates Iiim when ho is wrong, ns 
wlicn ho is right, is a natural jiossion, l)om uiUi 
him, not ac<iiurcd from a disuigenuous wurid that 
mistakes interest fur justice. His nature tills in 
everything. It is stock of his charaeta.r which ho 
coDtnhutcs to tho subjects Ids nund handies, l/o 
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i3 trading alv.-ay3 tlio original trcasuro ho 
brought over mth Hni at tho first. IIo has never 
unpaired bis genuineness, or damaged Ids princi- 
ples. 

Just where BurUo got lus generous constitution 
and predisposition to enlightened wiys o£ thinking 
it is not easy to see. Certainly Richard Burke, 
his brother, the only other member of tho fannly 
whose character we discern distinctly, had a quite 
opposite bent Tho father was a steady Dublin 
attorney, a Protestant, and a man, so far as wo 
know, of solid but not brilliant parts. The mo- 
ther had been a bliss Nagle, of a Roman Catholio 
family, which had multiplied exceedingly in County 
Cork. Of the home and its life wo Imow singu- 
larly little. We aro told that many children wero 
bom to the good attorney, but wo hear of only four 
of them that grew to maturity, Garret, Edmund, 
Richard, and a sister best known to Edmund’s bio. 
graphers as blrs. French. Edmund, tho second 
son, was bom on tho twelfth of January, 1729, in 
the second year of the teiga of George IL, Robert 
■Walpole being clucf minister of tho Crown. How 
he fared or what sort of lad he was for the first 
twelve years of his life we have no idea. Vfe only 
know that in the year 1T41, being then twelve 

■ years old, he was sent with his brothers Garret and 
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Richard to tho school o£ one Ahraliam ShocUcton, 
a most capable and esemplar} Quaker, at Balljtort, 
County Kildare, to get, m some tiro j ears’ time, 
what he himself always accounted the best part of 
his education The character of the good master 
at Balljtore told upon tho sensitive boy, who all 
his life through had an eye for such elevation and 
calm force of quiet rcctitudo as are to bo seen in 
the best Quakers , and with Richard Shochleton, 
tho master’s son, ho formed a friendship from which 
no vicissitude of his subsequent career ever loosened 
his heart a wlut All lus Lfo long tho ardent, 
unogmative statosmaD, deeply stirred as he %ras hy 
tho momentous agitatioQ of affairs,— snept away 
as ho was from other friends, — retained his lot o 
for tho grave, retired, almost austere, hut gcncrons 
and constant man who had been his favonto 
schoolfellow It IS but another cndcnce of his un 
failiDg regard for whatocr was steady, genume, 
and open to tho day m character and conduct. 

At fourteen he left BoUytoro and was entered at 
Trinity Colligc, Dublin. Those were days when 
youths went to college tender, heforo the^ liaJ ho 
come too tough to take unpresstons rcoddy Rut 
Burke, even at that callow age, lannot bo said to 
have been teachable, lie kamcil a vast deal, m> 
deed, but be did not Itam much of it from his 
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nominal masters at Tnmty Apparently 
Sliacldetou, at Balljtorc, had enabled Imn to find 
lus omi mmd. Uis four jtars at coUogo wero 
years o£ wide and eager reading, but not years of 
systematic and diaeiplmaiy study With singular, 
if not exemplar}, scU-coufidcDcc, ho took bis 
oducabou into his own hands Ho got at tbo 
heart of books through their spirit, it would seem, 
rather through their grammar IIo sought 
them out for what they could yield Imu m thought, 
rather than for what they could jitld him m tho 
way of exact scholarslup That this boy should 
have had such an appetito for tho w orld s htcraturc, 
old and now, need not surprise us Other lads Iks 
foro and sinco ha> e found big hbroncs oil too small 
for them What should arrest our attenbon is, 
the law of ound disclosed m tho habits of such lads 
the qmck and Tunous curiosity of original minds, 
and parbcularly of imaginativo mmds. They long 
for matter to expand thcmselres upon they will 
climb any dizzy height from which an excitmg 
prospect IS promised it is their joy by some Tn^nt^ n 
to seo the world of men and affairs Burke set 
out as a boy to seo the world that is contained m 
books , and in his jouraeyings he met a man after 
Ins own heart m Ciccro, the copious orator and 
Ncrsatilo man of affairs, ^thc only man at all hho 
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Burko for nclincsa, cxpaiuivencss, and variety o£ 
mind in all tlio ancient world. Cicero ho conned 
as his nuister and model And then, having had 
hu 611 for the time of discursive stndy and having 
completed also his four years of routme, he was 
graduated, takmghia degrcoin the spring of 1748 
His father had entered lum as a student nt the 
hliddlo Temple in 1747, meaning that he should 
seek the prizes of his profession in England rather 
than m the httle w^rld at home , but he did not take 
op his residence m London imtil 1750, by which 
time he had attorned his majority 'What ho did 
with the mtorvemng two years, his biographers do 
not at all know, and it is idle to speculate, bemg 
confident, as ne must, that he qmte certainly did 
whatever ho pleased He did the same when ho 
\vent up to London to k\e his terms at the Temple. 

“ The law,’ he declared to Farhament more than 
twenty years afterwards, “ is, in my opmion, one 
of the first and noblest of human sciences, — a 
science which does more to quicken and mvigorato 
the understanding nil other kinds of learning 
put together , but it is not apt, except m persons 
very happily born, to open and to Lberalizo the 
mmd exactly m the some proportion,” and, al 
though himself a person **i cry happily bom ” m 
respect of all natural powers, he f>Jt that the lifo 
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oi a Lawyer would inevitably confine Ine roving 
mind witlun intolerably narrow Imuts f lo learned 

tbo law, as be learned everything else, witli an cyo 
to diseo\enng ita points o£ contact with affairs, 
its lutimato councetiotts with the structuro and 
functions of human society , and, studjang it thus, 
he made bis way to so many of its secrets, won so 
firm a mastery of its central principles, as always 
to comniand the respect and even the admiration 
of laivyers But the good attorney m Dublin 
was sorely disappomtcd Tins was not wbat ho 
had wanted Xho son m whom bo bad centred 
bis hopes preferred tbo lifo of the town to system 
atio study m his chambers , wrote for the papers 
mstcad of devotmg himself to tbo special profession 
ho had been sent to master Of his leisure 
time, said the ‘ Annual Register ” just after bis 
death, “ of his leisure tune much was spent m the 
company of hlrs "Woffington, a edebrated actress, 
whose conversation was not less sought by men of 
wit and genius than by men of pleasure ’ 

We know very bttio about the hfe of Burke for 
tho ten 5 ears, 1750-60, Ins first ten years m Eng 
land, — except that be did not diligently apply 
bimsely to bis nominal busmess, tlie study of the 
law, and between tho years 1752 and 1757 his 
biographers can show hardly one authentic trace of 
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hid real life Tlic} latonr nuther his whcrcaboats 
nor lus einjilo^ments Onlj ono scrap of Lis coiro- 
E])Oudtnct remains from Uioao jtars to givo us any 
luut of the time E\eu Richard Sliackleton, his 
m^'onahle conOJont and bosom fnend, hears ne'ier 
a word from him dunng that penod, and is told 
afterwards only that hia correspondent has been 
sometimes in London, sometimes m remote parts 
of tho country, sometimes m France," and will 
“ shortly, plcoso God, be in ^imenco. ’ Ho disa|v 
pears a (loor law student, under suspicion of his 
father for systcmatio neglect of duty , when he ro> 
appears ho is mamed to tho daughter of a worthy 
physician and is author of twa philosophical works 
which are attracting a great deal of attention 'We 
hare reason to bchore that, m the mean time, ho 
did as much writing as they would take for the 
booksellers , wo know that he frequented the Lon 
don theatres and sereral of tho innumerable debat- 
ing clubs with which nether London abounded, 
whetting Ins faculties, it is said, upon those of a ceiv 
torn redoubtable baker He haunted the gallenes 
and lobbies of tho House of Commons His health 
showed signs of hreokmg, and Dr Nugent took him 
from his lodgings m the Temple to lus own house 
and allowed him to fall m lore with his daughter 
Partly for the soke of lus health, perhaps, but more 
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particularly, no doutt, for tho sake of satisfying an 
ca^er mind and a restless habit, ho wandered off to 
« remote parts of the country ” and to France, 
>vith one William Burke for company, a man either 
related to him or not related to him, he did not 
intTxtplf know which. In 1755, a long-suffering 
patience at leng^ exhausted, his father shut the 
home treasury ag^st him; and then, — ’twas the 
next year, — he published two pMlobophical worlis 
and married hiiss Nugent. 

One might say, no doubt, that this is an intelli* 
g^ble enough account of a young fellow’s life be- 
tween twenty and thir^: and that we can fill in 
the particulars for ourselves. IVe have known 
other yoimg Irishmen of restless and volatile na- 
tures, and need moke no mystery of this one. 
Goldsnuth, too, disappeared, wo remember, in that 
same decade, making show of studying medicine in 
Ediuburgh, but not really studying it, and tlien 
wandering off to the Contineut, and gomg it afoot 
in light-hearted, happy-go-lucky fashion through 
the haunts both of tho gay Latin races and the 
sad Teutonic, greatly to the delectation, no doubt, 
of tho natives, — for aU the world loves an in- 
nocent Irishman, with his heart upon his sleeve. 
’T would aU bo very plain indeed if we found in 
Burko that lighthearted vein. But we do not 
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Xho fellow IS bober and strenuous from tlio first, 
studjuig tlio things 2io not sent to study 
^nth even too intent ai>jfiicatiou, to tlic clamogo of 
his health, and looking through the pleasures of 
tho town to tho heart of the nation’s affairs Ho 
was a grave jouth, evidently, gratifying Ins mmd 
rather than his senses m tho pleasures ho sought , 
and when ho emerges &om obscurity it is first to 
give us a touch of his quality in tho matter of m- 
tcUectuol amusement, and then to turn at once to 
the serious business of tho discussion of affairs to 
which the rest of his life was to bo devoted 
The two books which bo gave {he uorld in 1750 
wero V mdication of Natural Society,” a satirical 

piece in the manner of BolingbroLc, and A Phil 
osophical Inquiry mto tho Ongm of Our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautihil,” which he hul begun 
when bo was mnetcen and had since reconsidered 
and revised Bohngbrole, not finding revealed ro- 
bgion to lus taste, had wntteu a “ Vindication of 
Natural Eehgion ’ which his vigorous and ele- 
vated style and skillful dialectio had done much to 
make plausible Burlie put forth his “ Vmdica- 
taon of Natural Society ” as a posthiunous work of 
tho late noble lord, and so skillfully veiled the 
satincal character of tho mutation as wholly to 
deceive some veiy grave cntioff, who thought they 
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could discern Bolingbroko’s flavor upon the tasting. 
For tko style, too, they took to be unmistakably 
BolingbroWs own. It luul all bis grandeur and 
air of distinction : it bad bis \ocabulary and fonnal 
outline of pbrasc. Tbe imitation was perfect. 
And yet if you will scruUnlze it, tbo style is 
not HbUngbroke’s, except in a trick or two, but 
Buiko’s. It seems Bolingbtoko’a ratber because 
it is cold and without Butko’s usual moral fervor 
tTirtn because it is rich and 'majestic and v'a- 
rious. There is no great formal difference be- 
tween Burke’s style and Bolingbroko’s : but tboro 
is a great moral and intdicctual difference. Wben 
Buiko is not in earnest tbero is perhaps no impor- 
tant difference at all. And in tbo Vindication 
of Natural Society ” Burko is not in earnest. The 
book is not, indeed, a parody, and its satirical 
tpiality is much too covert to make it a successful 
satire. Much that Burko urges against civil 
society bo coubl urge in good faith, and liis minr^ 
works soberly upon it. It is only the main thesis 
that bo does not seriously mean. Tberestbe mi"bt 
have meant as Bolingbroko would ba\ e meant it. 

Tbo essay on Tbo Sublimeand Beautiful, though 
much admired by so great a master as Lessing, has 
not worn very well as pMosophy. It is fulC how- 
o^cr, of acute and mterestiug obsen-ations, and is 
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adorned in parts witli toncbcs of ncL color put on 
with the authentic strokes of master. We pre- 
serve it, perhaps, only because Burke wrote it , 
and yet when we read it wo feel mclmed to pro- 
nounce it worth keeping for its own sake. 

Both these essays were apprentice work Burke 
was trjmg hia hand They mnkft us the more 
curious abont the conditions of what must have 
been, a notable apprenticeslup Young Burke 
must have gone to school to the world in a way 
worth knowing But we cannot know, and that ’s 
the end on ’t. Probably even William Bnrke, 
Edmund’s companion, could give ns no veiy satis- 
factory account of the matter The ex])lanation 
lay m what he tliought and not m what ho did as 
he knocked about the world 

The company Burke kept was as singular as Ins j 
talents, though scarcely so emment. TFc speak of 
“ Burke, ’ hut the London of his day spoke of “ the 
Burkes,’ TTip-ming William, who may or may not 
have been Edmund a kruKnian., Edmund himself, 
and Hichord, Edmund s younger brother, who had 
followed him to London to become, to say truth, an 
ailvcuturcr emphatically not of the clecatcJ sort. 
Edmund was dcstmed to become the luader of Eng 
land s thought m more than one greit matter of 
pohey, and has ruuaiucd a master among oil who 
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profoundly upon public affaire , but "WUliam 
was for long tho leader and master of “ tho Burkes ” 
Ho was English bom , had been m Westminster 
School , and had probably just como out from 
Christ Church, Oxford, when ho became tho com- 
panion of Edmund’s wanderings IIo was a man 
of intellect andhtcrary power enough to bo deemed 
tho possible author of tho Letters of Junius , ” ho 
was bom moreover with an eyo for the ways of 
tho world, and could pu^ bis own fortunes with an 
unhositatmg hand. It was bo who hrst got pubho 
office, and it was ho who formed tho influential 
connections which got Edmund mto Parliament 
He himself entered the House at tho same timo, 
and remained there, a oscful party member, for 
some eight years Ho made those from whom ho 
sought favors dislike him for his audacity m demand 
mg tho utmost and more than tho utmost that ho 
could possibly hope to get , but he seems to havo 
made those whom he served love him with a very 
earnest attachment Ho was self seeking , but ho 
was capable of generosity, to tho point of self sac- 
rifice even, when he wished to help his fneud Ho 
early formed a partnerdup with Richard Burke m 
immense stock jobbing speculations m the securities 
of tho East India Company , but he also formed a 
Utcraiy partnership vntt Edmund m the prepa- 
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ration o£ a sketch of the European settlements in 
America, and made himself respected as a sbong^ 
par^ Tvritcr in various pamphlets on questions of 
the dap. He oould unite the two brothers hj spec- 
ulating mth the one and thinking with the other. 

Such were << the Burkes.'* Edmund’s homo was 
always the home also of the other two, whenever 
they wished to make it so ; the strongest personal 
affecrion, avowed always by Edmund with his char- 
acteristio generous warmth, hotmd the three men 
together ; them purses they had in common. Ed- 
mund was not expected, apparently, to take part 
in the speculations which held William and Iliob- 
ard together { eomething hrid him aloof to which 
they consented, some natural separateness of 
mind and character which they evidently accepted 
and respected. There can hardly be said to have 
been any aloofness of dispositipn on Edmund’s 
part. Them is something in an Irishman, — even 
in an Izishmos wlio holds himself to the strictest 
code of upright conduct, — which forbids his act- 
ing as moral censor upon others. He can lore a 
man none the less for generous and manly qualities 
because that man docs what he himaetf would not 
do. Burke, moreover, had an easy stan<kird all 
his life about accepting money favors. Ho seews 
to havo felt somehow his intenso and wholo- 
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Ixeartcd devotion to Uia friends justified gifts and 
foipvcn loans of money from them, lie shared 
the prosper!^ of lua kinsmen without compunction, 
using what ho got most liberally for tlio assistanco 
of others j and when their fortunes canio to a sud- 
den ruin, ho helped them with what ho liad, IVo 
ought long ago to have learned that tho purest mo- 
tives and tho most elevated standanls of conduct 
may go along with a singular laxncss o£ moral do- 
tail in soma men ; and that such cliaracters ivill 
often constrain us to lovo them to the polut of jus- 
tifying everything that they over did. Edmund 
Burke’s close union with William and Bichard 
does not present tho least obstacle to our admira- 
tion for the noblo qualities of mind and heart 
which he so conspicuously possessed, or ua 

for a moment doubt the thorough (Bsintcrestedness 
of his great career. 

Burke’s marriago was a very happy one. Mrs. 
Burke’s thoroughly sweet temperament acted as a 
very grateful and potent charm to soothe her Hus- 
band’s mind when shaken by the agitations of pubHo 
affmrs; her qmet capadty for domestic manage- 
ment reheved him of many small cares which mi"-ht 
have added to his bnrdens. Her affection satisfied 
Ida ardent nature. H© speaks of her in his will aa 
“ my entirely helovcd and incomparablo wife,” and 
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evcxy glimpso-no get of tbcir Lomo lifo confirms the 
cstimato. After his marriago the most serious part 
of his intellectual life begins ; the commanding pas* 
aion of Ilia mind is disclosed. He turns away from 
philosophical amusements to public ofiairs. lu 
1757 appeared “ An Account of the Euroi>cau Set- 
tlements in America,” which IVilliam Burke had 
doubtless written, but which Edmund had almost 
certainly radically revised ; and Edmund himself 
published the first part of “An Abridgment of the 
History of England ” which he never completed. In 
1758, ho proposed to Dodeloy, the publxahcr, ayearly 
volume, to be known as the “ Annual Kegistcr,” 
which should chronicle and discuss the affairs of 
England and the Oontment. It was the period of 
the Seven Years’ War, which meant for England a 
sharp and glorious contest with Franco for the pos- 
session of America. Burke was willing to wnte 
the nnnfJg of the Critical year 1758 for a hundred 
pounds ; and so, in 1759, the first volume of the 
“ Annual Begister ” appeared ; aud the plan then 
so wisely conceived has yielded its annual volume 
to, the presenfcday. Burke never acknowledged his 
connesetion with tins great work, — he never pub- 
h’cly recognized anything he hail done upon contract 
for riie publishers, — but it is quite certain that for 
very many j ears UU was the presiding and plan- 
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nmg mind m the production of Uie “ Register ” For 
the first few years of its Me he probably avi-ote the 
wbolo o£ the lecescl of events with his own hand. 
It was a more useful apprenticeship than that m 
philosophy It gave him an mtimate accpiamtance 
with affairs which must have served as a direct 
preparation for the great contributions he was des 
tincd, to make to the mind and pohey of tho Whig 
party 

But this, even m addibon to other hack work 
for tho booksellers, did not keep Buxke out of po> 
cuniary straits He sought, but failed to get, an 
appomtmentas consul at hladrid, usmg the mterest 
of Dr hlarldiom, Williams master at Westminster 
School , and then he engaged himself as a sort of 
pnvato secretary or htcraxy attendant to William 
Gerard Hamilton, whom ho sen’cd, apparently to 
tho ohuost entire exclusion of all other employ 
ments, for some four years, gomg with 1»m for a 
season to Ireland, where Hamilton for a tune held 
the appointment of Secretary to tho Lord Lieuteu 
ant ILoiiulton is desenbod by one of Burke’s 
{Taends as a sullen, vam, proud, selfish, cankered 
hearted, envious reptile, ’ and Mr ilorley says that 
there is “ not. a uonl too many nor too stron'^ m 
Uio au,cni)t.on ” At any rale, Burke’s proml 
spirit presciiUj raroltcd Srom furtlicr semeo, aaa 
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he threw ap a pension of three hundred pounds 
which Hamilton hnd ohtauied for him rather than 
retain any connection \nth the man, or remain 
under any sort of ohbgatioa to hum Li the mean 
tune, however, hi3 relations with Ilnmilton had put 
him in the ivay of meeting many pubhc men of 
weight and influence, and he had gotten his first 
direct rntrodnctioQ to the world of affairs 

It was 1764 when he shook himself free from 
this connection. 1764 is a year to bo marhi^d m 
CnghsU bterary annals It was m the spring of 
that > uir that that most celebrated of htcraiy clubs 
was formed at the Turk’s Head Tavern, Gcrrard 
Street, Soho, by notable good company Dr John 
sou, Gamck, Sir Joshua Bcynolds, Goldsmith. 
Shendan Gibbon, Dr Barnard, Bcauclcrlc, Long 
ton, — uo know them all , for has not BosivcU 
giicn us tho freedom of tho Club and made us do* 
lighted participants lu its coDvcrsations and ihicr 
fiions? Into this company Burke was taken at 
once, llu writings had uiuucdmtcly attracted tho 
attention of such men as these, and had proinjiUy 
procured bun on lutroductiou mto literary society 
Ills jKiwers told uonhero mom bnlhanity tlian in 
conversation. * It is when you couio close to a 
man m convcrsatiou, soul Dr Jobusou, “ tliatyou 
discover wbat bis real alnhtiea ore. To in a Lo a 
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Bpceck in an assembly is a sort of knack. Now 
I honor ThurloW ; Thurlow is a fine fellotf’j ho 
fturly puts Ilia mind to yours.” There can bo no 
disputing tho dictum of tho greatest master of con- 
versation : and the admirer of Burko must be will- 
ing to accept it, at any rate for tho nonce, for 
Johnson admitted that Burke invariably put him 
on his mettle. That fellow,” he exclaimed, “ calls 
forth all my powers I” “Burke^s talk,” he said, 
<« is the ebullition of his mind ; he does not talk 
from a desire of ^stinctioo, but because his mind 
is full *, he is never humdrum, never unwilling to 
talk, nor in haste to leave off.” The redoubtable 
doctor loved a worthy antagonist in the great game 
of conversation, and he always gave Burke his un- 
grudging admiration. "When he lay dying, Burke 
visited his bedside, and, finding Johnson very 
weak, amdoualy expressed the hope that his pres- 
enco cost him no inconvenience. “ I must he in a 
wretched state mdeed,” cried tho great-hearted old 
man, “when your company would not he a delight 
to me.” It was short work for Burke to get tho 
adnuration of the company at the Turk’s Head. 
But ho did much more than that : he won their de- 
voted affection. Goldsmith said that Burke wound 
his way into a subject like a serpent ; but he mado 
Hs way strdght into the hearts of his friends. 
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His powers are, all of a |nece: his heart is inextri* 
cably mixed up with his mind : his opinions are 
immediately transmuted into convictions : he does 
not talk for distinction^ becai^se he does not Use his 
mind for the mere intellectual pleasure of it, but 
because he also deeply feels what he fhinlfa. Ho 
speaks without calculation, almost impulsively. 

That is the reason why we con be so sure of tho 
essential purity of his nature from the character of 
his writings. They are not purely intellectual pro- 
ductions : there is no page of abstract reasoning 
to be foond in Burke. His mind ^«orks upon con* 
Crete objects, and he speaks always with a certain 
passion, as if his affections were involved. Ho is 
irritated by opposition, because opposition in tho 
field of affairs, in which his mind operates, touches 
some interest that is dear to him. l^oblo generali- 
zations, it is true, ovoiywbcro broaden his matter: 
there is no more philosophical writer in English 
in tho field of politics than Burke. But look, and 
you filiiill see that his generalizations are never de- 
rived from abstract premises. The reasoning is 
upon familiar matter of toJay. lie is siinply^tak- 
bg questions of tho moment to the light, holding 
tlicm up to bo seen where great principles' of con- 
duct may shino upon them from Uio general ex- 
pericnco of the race. Ho is not construetbg 
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systcma of thougtt, but simply stnppmg thought 
of its accidental features Ho is e\eu deeply im- 
patient of abstracUona m political reasoning, so 
passionately is be devoted to what is practicable, 
and fit for wise men to do To know such a man 
IS to ezpencnco all tbo warmer forces of the mind, 
to feel the generous and cheermg heat of character , 
and all noble natures will love such a man, because 
of kinship of quality All noble natures that como 
close to Burke did love turn and cbensb their 
knowledge of him They loaned him money with- 
out stmt, and then forgave him the loans, as if it 
were a privilege to help him, and no way unnatural 
that he should never return what he received, find 
mg his spirit made for fraternal, not for commer- 
cial relations 

It IS pleasmg, as it is also a little touchmg, to 
see how his companions thus freely accorded to 
Burke the immunities and prerogatives of a prmco 
amongst them No one failed to perceive how 
largo and imperial he was, alike in natural gifts 
and m the wonderful range of bis varied acqmro- 
ments^ Sir James Mackmtosh, though he very 
earnestly combated some of Burke’s views in 
tensdy admiral his greatness Ho declared that 
Gihhon “ might hare been taken from a comer of 
Bnrko’s mind mthout ever being missed ” “ A tvit 
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said of Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography ’ that ho did not 
Imow the difference between himself and thoKoman 
Kmpue. He has narrated his * progressions from 
London to Bunton and from Bunton to London * 
m the same monotonous, majestic periods that ho 
recorded the fell of states and empires.” And 
we certainly feel a sense of mcongnuty the two 
subjects, wo perceive, are hardly commuisurable. 
Perhaps m Burke’s case we should have felt differ- 
ently, — we do feel differently In that extraordi 
nary “ Letter to a Noble Lord,” m which ho defends 
lus pension so proudly against the animadversions 
of the Duke of Bedford, how luagniilceDtly ho speaks 
of bis services to the country , how proud and zna- 
jofttio a piece of autobiography it isl How insig* 
mficont docs the ancient house of Bedford seem, 
^nth all its long geuenitions as comjiared wiUi this 
single and now louely man, without distinguished 
ancestry or hope of postcri^ ! Ho speaks grandly 
about himsolf as about ovciytlung, and jet I sco 
no disparity between tho subject and tho manner 1 
Outside tho small circle of those who know and 
loved him, lus generation did not wholly iicrctiio 
tins. Tlicro seemed a touch of pretension in this 
proud tone taken by a man who had ue>cr held 
high ofQco or exercised great jnwer Ife Iiad modo 
great sjiccchcs, indeed, no ouo denied Uiat , ho had 
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written great party pamphlets,— tiiat every Wy 
knew; Ms had been the intcllectnal force witlun 
the group of AVlugs that fo1h)wcd Lord Boeing- 

that, too, tho world in general perceived 

and acknowledged; and when ho died, England 
knew tho man who had gone to ho a great man. 
But, for all that, Ida tone must, in his generation, 
have seemed disproportioned to tho part ho had 
played. His great authority is over us rather than 
over the men of his own day. 

Burke had tho thoughts of a great statesman, 
and uttered them with unapppoachahle nobility ; 
hut be never melded tlTo power of a great state&> 
Twtm- He was kept always in the background In 
active politics, in minor posts, and employed upon 
suhorChnato functious. This wonld be a Ringnla r 
• rircumstance, if thero were any novelty in it; but 
the practice of keeping men of insignificant birth 
out of the great offices was a practice which had 
“broadened down from precedent to precedent” 
until it had become too strong for even Bnrko to 
breast or stem. Perhaps, too, there were faults of 
temper which rendered Bnrko unfit to exercise 
authority in directing the details, and determining 
the practical measures, of public polity : — but wo 
shall look into that presently. 

. In July, 1T65, the Marquis of Eoddngham 
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became prime minister of England, and Bnrko 
became his private secretoiy. He o^^ed Lis intro* 
(luction to Lord Koddogham, as usual, to the good 
oiBccs of 'William Burke, who seems to hare fotmd 
means of knosring everybody it was to the interest 
of “ the Burkes ” to know. A more fortunate con- 
nection could hardly have been made. Lord Bock- 
ingham, though not a man of original powers, was 
a man of the greatest simpHci^ and nobleness of 
character, and, like most upright men, knew how 
to trust other men. He gave Burke immediate 
proof of his manly qualities. The scheming old 
Duke of Newcastle, who ought to have been n 
CQunoUseur in lew men, mistook Burke foe qPP* 
Shocked that this obscurely bora and unknown fel- 
low should be accorded confidential rdations by 
Lord Kockingbam, ho hurried to hU Joidship with 
an asaortment of hastily selected slanders against 
Burke. His real name, ho rejwrtcd, was O’Bourke; 
ho was an Irish adventurer without character, and 
a rank Papist to boot; it would ruin the admin- 
istration to hare such a man connocted with tho 
First Lord of the Trcaaory. Bockingham, with 
great good sense and fraoknc&s, took the whole 
matter at onco to Burke; was cutinJy satisfied by 
Burke’s dcnlaLi; and admitted him ImmedlaUly 
to Inrimato relations of wanu pusooal friendship 
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wlucli only death broke off William Burko oh- 
tamed for himself an Undersccretaryship of Stato 
and airangcd wth Lord Vemey, at that timo hia 
partner m East India speculations, that two of his 
lordship’s parhamentary boroughs should bo put 
at hia and Edmunds disposal Edmund Burke, 
accordmgly, entered Parliament for the borough 
of Wendover on the 14th of January, 1766, at 
the ago of thirty seven, and m the first vigor of 
hi3 powers 

“Now we who know Burke,” announced Dr. 
Johnson, “ know that he will he one of the first 
men m the country ” •Burlm promptly fulfilled 
the prediction He made a speech before he had 
been in the House two weeks , a speech that made 
him at once a marked man His health was now 
firmly estabhshed , he had a commandmg physique , 
his figure was tall and muscular, and his hearing 
full of a dignity which had a touch almost of haugh 
tmess m it Although his action was angular and 
awkwaid, his extraordinary nchness and fluency of 
utterance drew the attention away from what he 
was doing to what he was saymg His voice was 
harsh, and did not harmonize with the melodious 
measures m which his words poured forth , but it 
was of unusual compass, and earned m it a sense 
of confidence and power IIis utterance was too 
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rapid, Ills thought bore him too irupulsirelj for- 
\rard, hut the pregnant matter he spoko “ filled tlio 
town with wonder.” The House was excited by 
new sensations. Members were astonished to re- 
cognize a broad philosophy of politics running 
through this ardent man’s speeches. Tliey felt the 
refreshment of the wido outlook ho gave them, and 
were conscious of cnt clung glimpses of excellent 
matter for reflection at every turn of his hurrying 
thought. They wearied of it, indeed, after a while: 
the pace was too hard for most of his hearers, and 
they finally ga\o over following him when tho 
. novelty and first excitement of the exercise had 
worn o£ He too easily lost sight of his audience 
in his search for principles, and they resented his 
neglect of them, his indifference to their tastes. 
They felt his lofty style of reasoning as a sort of 
rebuke, and deemed his discursive wisdom out of 
place amidst their own thoughts of iuiperativo per- 
sonal and party interest. He had, before very 
long, to accustom imiiself, therefore, to speak to an 
empty House and subsequent generations. His 
opponents never, indeed, managed to feel quite 
easy under his attaclcs: his arrows sought out their 
wealc places to tlio quick, and tliey wiiic<<l even 
when they coughed or seemed iudifferent; hut they 
comforted themselves vdth tho thought that tho 
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orator was also tcclioua and irritatinj to his own 
friends, teasing them too with heen rehnhes and 
vexations admonitions. Tho high and who sort of 


speahing must alwaja causo unemnness in a jwUtical 
assembly. The more equal and balanced it is, tho 
more must botli parties ho threatened with reproof. 

I would not ho understood as saj-ing that Burke’s 
speeches were hnpartiah They were not. Ho had 
preferences which amounted to prejudices. Ho 
was always an intense party man. But then ho 


was a party man with a difference. Ho believed 
that the mtercsts of England were hound up with 
the fortunes of tho liocldngham -mngsj bat ho 
did not separate tho interesta of his party and tho 
intents of his country. He cherished party con- 
nections because he conceived them to be absolutely 
necessary for effective poblio service, a BTmre 
men mo not acquainted with each other’s princi- 
ples, ho said, “nor experienced in each other’s 
tdents, nor at aU practiced in their mutual habi- 
tudes or dispositions by joint efforts in 


hte'wT 1“'^'’““’ ““ ■><> eemmor; 

mteiest, subsisting among them- it is --,*1 

njssibla that they can act a public part “u 
timfomuly, perseverance, or cfEcacy r! 
nechon, the most incontiderahle num 1, , 

tie weight of tho whole, has his value, 
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out of it, tho greatest talents are wholly tmserricO' 
able to the public.** “When bad men combine, 
tbo good must associate.’* “ It is not enough in a 
situation of trust in tbo commons ealtli, that a man 
means well to bis country ; it is not enough that in 
his single person he never did an evil act, but 
always voted according to his conscience, and even 
harangued against every design which he appre- 
hended to be prejudicial to the interests of his 
.country. . . . Duty demands and requires, that 
what is tight should not only be made known, but 
made prevalent ; that what is evil should not only 
be detected, but defeated. When “the public man 
omits to put himself in a situation of domg his 
duty with effect, it is an omission that hrustiatcs 
the purposes of his trust almost os much as if ho 
had foimally betrayed it.” Burke believed the 
Bockingham 'NYhigs to be a combination of good 
men, and he felt that he ought to sacriiice some- 
thing to keep himself in their connection. He 
regarded them as men who “ believed private honor 
to be the foundation of public trust , that friend- 
ship was no mean step towards patriotism ; that ho 
who, in the commou intercourse of life, showed ho 
regarded somebody besides himself, when ho came 
to act in a publio situation, might probably consult 
some other interest tlt.tn liu o^vn.” He admitted 
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that such confederacies had often “ a narroiV, hig 
oted, and prosenptno spmt,” “hut, where duty 
renders a critical situabon a necessary ontfj” ho 
said, “ it 13 our busmesa to keep free from tho ovila 
attendant upon it , and not to fly fitim the situation 
itself If a fortress la seated m an unwholesome 
air, an officer of the gamson is obhgcd to bo 
attentive to his health, but he must not desert his 
station ” “ A jiarty, ’ ho declared, “ is a body of 
men united for promoting b/ their joint endeavors 
tho national mterest upon some particular pnnciplo 
in which they aro all agreed ’ “Men thiidung 
wilL, ha very weU knew^ “ in particular in 
stances, think diflerently But still as tho greater 
part of the measures which ansc m tho coarse of 
pubhc buamess are related to or depeudeat on, 
some great, leadintj genera/ pnnci2iles tn yoiera- 
menty a man must bo pecubarly unfortunate m tho 
choice of his pohtical company, if he does not agree 
with them at least nmo times in ten If he does 
not concur m these general pnnciples upon ivhich 
tho party is founded, and which necessarily draw 
on a concurrence m their apphcation, ho ou^ht 
from Uie iKgmiung to Im\o chosen some olhcr, 
more conformaUo to his opunons tVhei) the 
■lucstiou IS m Its nature doubtful, or not veiy 
material, tho modesty which becomes an mdindnal, 
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and tliat partioli^ which becomes a well-chosen 
fncndshjp, will frequently brmff on an aeqaiesceaca 
m the genual sentiment. Thus the dl^3grcemcnt 
will naturally bo rare » it will bo only enough to 
indulge freedom, without violating concord, or dis- 
turbing arrangement. ’ 

Certainly there were no party prizes for Burke. 
During much tho greater part of his career the 
party to which ho adhered was m opposition , and 
eveu when m office it had only small favors for 
him. Even lua best fncnds adiiscd against lus 
appointment to any of the groat offices of state, 
deeming too mtemperate and unpracticaL 
And jet tho mtensity of lus devotion to his party 
noier abated a jot Assuredly there iras nei'er a 
less selfish allegiance His devobou was for tho 
prmciplcs of lus pirty, as he concei\ed and con 
structed them. It ^vas a moral and intellectual 
deletion He had embarked oil ius spirits for 
tunes in tlie enterprise. Faults he unquestionably 
had, which seemed very gtaie He was passionato 
sometimes beyond all bounds ho senously fright- 
ened cautious and practical men by lus hasto and 
vehemenco m pressing lus views for acceptance. 
Ho was capable of falling upon occasion, into a 
vciy fren^ of excitement in the midst of debate, 
when ho would often shock uuxltrato men by tho 
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ungoverncd Uccnso of lua language But lus friends 
were as to Llamo for these outbreaks as ho 

a\as They cut Imu to tho quick by tbo ^\ay m 
avluch they criticised and misunderstood bun His 
heart iras maddtued by tho pam of their neglect 
of his ]ust claims to their confidence They seemed 
often to uso h»n \Mthout trusting hmi, and tlicir 
sbghts were mtolerablo to lus proud spiiat. Prac- 
tically, and upon a narrow scalo of expcdienty, 
tliey may have been right perhaps bo was iiot cir 
cuiuspcct enough to bo made a rcsiiousiblo head of 
administration Unquestionably, too, tlicy loted 
him and meant him no unkindness But it mos 
nouo the less tragical to treat such a man m such 
a fashion They may possibly hare tenq>oranly 
ser\ed their country by denying to Burko full pub- 
bo acknowledgment of lus great services , but they 
cruelly wounded a great spirit, and they hardly 
served manlund 

They did Burko an mjustacc, moreover They 
greatly underrated his practical powers In gucU 
offices as he was pcrimttcd to hold ho showed m 
octuil administration tbo same extraordinary nias- 
tcry of masses of detail which was the foundation 
of lus unapproachable mastciy of geueial principles 

mlusthinlung His thooght was al^ys immeraeil 

m matter, and concreto Jetul did not eonfnso Imu 
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when he touched it any more than it did when ho 
meditated upon it. Immediate contact inth aSaira 
always steadied his judgment. He was habitually 
temperate in the conduct of business. It iras only 
in speech and when debatmg matters that stirred 
the depths of lus nature that ho gave way to uncal 
culatiog fervor He was mtemjicrate in lus emo- 
tions, but seldom m his actions Uo could, and 
did, write calm state papers m the very midst and 
heat of iiarliamentaiy affairs that subjected lum to 
tbo Bercest cxcitcmcuts Ho was cmmcntly capa- 
ble of counsel as ircU as of urcctne. 

lie served bis party m no sunlo faaluoo, for all 
ho adlicrcd to it with such deletion lie sacnflcc*) 
his intellectual in<lci>cndcQco os little os hts j)cr&on> 
ahty lu taking mtuuato part in its counsUs. He 
ga^o it pniicijilis, lodccti, (juito os ofUu os ho 
accepted printijilcs from it lu the final efforts of 
his life, when ho cugageil eicry faculty of his mind 
in the contest that ho waged witli such tnaguifictnt 
wratli agauibt tlio 1 rcntJi iviolutjonarj sjiint, ho 
g-i\y Umo to all L«^Iw.h Uiuught and dinxUon to 
many of Uio grwer issuu of int«.niatiuual jwLcy 
IhjotUxl ofitntmurs bj hi* party lu. lias at hngth 
been oiaijiUHl by Umj world 

IIu liabitiial idLiiuficatK n wiUi i j |KHtiUo<i ratlur 
than with the guii.nuuu>t ga^o huu a certain ad- 
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vantage. It relaxed iiarty discipline and indulged 
his indciKJudenco. It gave lca\e, too, to the better 
efforts o£ lus genius: for in opiiosition it is princi- 
ples tliat tell, and Burlco was first and last a master 
of principles. Govenuuent is a matter of practical 
detail, as well as of general measures; but the 
criticism of govcrmnuit very naturally becomes a 
matter of the appbeation of general principles, as 
standards rather tlion as practical means of jmlioy. 

Pour questions absorbed the energies of Burho's 
Ufa and must always bo associated with his fame. 
Theso were, the American war for indcpcndcnco ; 
odministrativo reform in tho English homo go>cm- 
ment ; reform in tl:o government .of Indm *, and tlio 
profound political agitations wliich attended tlio 
Ereadi Revolution. Other questions bo studied, 
deeply pondered, and greatly illuminated, but upon 
these four ho expended tho full strength of his 
magnificent powers. There is in his treatment of 
theso subjects a singular consistency, a very aduu- 
table simplicity of standard. It has been said, and 
it is true, that Butko had no system of pohtical 
philosophy. He was afraid of abstract system lu 
political thought, for he perceived that questions 
of government are moral questions, and tliat ques- 
tions of morals cannot always bo squared with tho 
roles of logic, but run through as many ranges of 
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variety as the circumstances of life itself. ** 3 ran 
acts from ade(]uate moti>e3 relative to lus interest , ' 
lie said, ‘and not on metapliysical speculations 
Anstotle, the great master of reasoning, cautions 
us, and mtli great weight and piepnety, against 
this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in 
moral arguments, as tho most fallacious of aU 
sophistry ” And yet Burke imqucstionahly had a 
very definite and dctermmahle 53 stem of thought, 
which v\-aa none tho less a ^stem for being based 
upon concrete, and not upon abstract premises. 
It is said by some writers (even by so eminent a 
writer as Buclde) that m lus later 30^3 Burke a 
mmd lost its balance and tliat ho rc.'isoned as if ho 
were insane , and tlio proof assigned is, that he, a 
man who loved hber^, violently condciuncd, not 
the terrors onl3, — that of course, — but the very 
pnnciplcs of tlio French ItevoluUon But to reason 
thus is to counct one s self of an utter lack of com 
prclicjibion of Burke's mind and motives ns a very 
hncf examination of his course upon the four great 
quobtioiis I kivo lULiitiooed udl hhow 

From firbt to last Burke s tliou„ht is conserva* 
tivc. his altilmU, wiUi n.ganl to Aimnca 

serve as an example He took his stood, os every 
IKXI3 knows, with the colome-s, against tho moUicr 
country , but his object was not rovolutioaorj 
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Ho did not deny tho legal riglit of England to tax 
tho colonies (toe no longer deny it ourselves), ljut 
bo wislicd to preservQ tbo empire, and bo saw that 
to insist upon tbe right of taxation would bo irro- 
vocably to break up tbo empire, when dealing with 
6ucb a people as tbo Americans. Ho pointed out 
tbe strong and incrcaring numbers of tbo colonists, 
tbrir bigb spirit in enterprise, their jealous lovo of 
liberty, and the indulgcuco England had hitherto 
accorded them in tho matter of self-government, 
permitting them in effect to become an independ- 
ent people m respect of all their internal affairs ; 
and ho declared tbe result matter for just pride. 
** liVhilst wo follow them among tho tumbling 
mounhuns of ice, and behold them penetrating into 
tho deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and 
Davis’s Straits,” he exclaimed, in a famous passage 
of his incomparable speech on Conciliation with 
America, “ whilst we are looking for them beneath 
the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the opposite region of polar cold, that they are 
at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen 
serpent of tho South. Falkland Island, which 
seemed too remote and lomantio an object for tho 
giasp Of national ambition, is hut a stage and resting 
place in the progress of their victorious industry. 
Nor is the cqmnoctial heat more discoaragmg to 
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them than the accumulated winter of both tho poles. 
We Imow that whilst some of them draw tho lino 
and striho the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run tho longitude, and pursue their gigautio 
game along the coast of Bnudl. No sea hut what 
is vexed bj their fineries. No climate that is not 
witticss to UiMr toils. Neither tho pcrs6>cnuicc of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor tlio dex* 
terous and firm sagadty of English enterprise, 
ever carried this most perilous mode of luirdy 
mdustry to tho extent to which it has been pushed 
by tins recent people, — a people who are etill, a* 
it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood. When I coDtcmplaio 
these tilings, — when I know that tho colom'es In 
^ncral owe little or nothing to any care of ours, 
ind that they are not squeezed into this l>appy 
'orm by tho ^ustrmnts of watchful and suepirious 
psTcrmncnt, but tkit, through a \riso and salutaiy 
icglcct, a generous nature has been sulTcrwl to 
ako her oto way to perfection, — uheu I reflect 
ipon Uteso ciTccts, when I sco how profitable tiu:y 
lavo been to us, I feel all tho pride of jwwcr 
ind all tho prcsmnjition tn Uio wisdom of human 
jontri^ances melt and die away within me,— 'Oiy 
igor rdents, I pardon soioething to the spirit 
tf liberty.” 
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“ I tkink it ncceasary*” ho insistca, » to consider , 
distinctly the true nature and the peculiar cireum- 
stances o£ the object wo have before ua ; because, 
after all our struggle, whether w6 will or not, wo 
must govern America accoiding to that natuiro and 
those circumstances, and not according to our own 
imaginations, not according to abstract ideas of 
right, by no means according to mere general 
dicorics of government, tho resort to which appears 
to me, in oiu* present situation, no bettor tlian 
arrant trifling.” To attempt to forco such a people 
would bo a course of idlo folly. Forco, ho declared, 
would not only bo an odious ** but a feeble instru* 
mont, for preserving a people so numerous, so 
active, so growing, so spirited as this, in a proflto* 
bio and subortUnato connection with ” England. 

” First, Sir,” ho cried, “ pennit mo to observe, 
that tho uso of forco alone is but tcmijorary. It 
may subdue for a moment; but it docs not remove 
tho necessity of subduing agmn : and a nation is 
not governed which is perpetually to be conquei-ed. 

“ My next objection is its uncertuintt/. Terror 
is not always tlio effect of force, and an armament 
is not a victory. If you do not succeed, you are 
without resource: for, conciliation failing, forco 
remains; but, force failing, no further hope of 
rccoaciliatiou is left. Power and authority are 
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somctuacs boxiglit by kindness , but they can never 
bo begged as abus by an mipovenahcd and defeated 
violence 

“A further objection to force is, that you tnipair 
the object by your very endeavors to preserve it 
The thing you fought for is not the thing you 
recover, but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and con 
Burned in tho contesL Nothing less will content 
mo than iclvole America. I do not choose to con 
sume its strength along with our own , for in oU 
parts it 13 tho Bntiah strength 1 consomc 
Let mn add, that I do not dioose wholly to break 
the American spirit , because it is the spirit that 
has made the country 

“Lastly, ire have no sort of cajicricnce m favor 
of force as an instrument in the rule of our colonics. 
Their ^owth and their utihiy bos been owing to 
methods altogether different. Our ancient indul 
gcnce has been said to be pursued to a fault. It 
may be so , but we know, if fading is evidence, 
that our fault ivas more tolerable than our attempt 
to mend it, and our sm far more salutary than our 
penitence ’ 

“ Obedience is what makes govemment, ’ “ free- 
dom, and not servitude, is the cuie of anarchy,’ 
and jou cannot insist upon oao rule of obedicnco 
for Englishmen m America wlulo you jealously 
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maictam anothex for Englishmeu m England. 

» For, m order to prove that the Americans have 
no right to their liberties, we are every day en 
deavormg to subvert the maxims vviuch preserve 
tho whole spirit of our own To prove that the 
Americans oi^ht not to bo free, wo are obliged, to 
depreciate the value of freedom itsdf, and we 
never seem to ga«n a paltry advantage over them 
m debate, without attaching some of those prmci 
pies, or dending some of those feclmgs, for which 
OUT ancestors ha\o shed their blood.” “Theques* 
tion widi me is, not whether you have a ngbt to 
render your people miserable, bat whether it is not 
your mteicst to make them happy It is not what 
a lawyer tells me I may do, but what humanity, 
reason, and justico teli me I oxigH to do 
Such IS steadfastly my opimon of tiie absolute 
necessity of keepuig up the concord of thi? empire 
by a muty of spirit, though in a diversity of opera, 
bons, that, if 1 were sure that the colonists at 
their leaving this country, sealed a regular com- 
pact of survitudc, that they had solemnly abjured 
all tho Tights of citizens, that diey had made a vow 
to renounce all ideas of hberty for them and their 
posterity to all generations, yet 1 should hold my 
Bdi obliged to conform to the tonper I fomid am 
TctmUy prcralcnt m my otm day, md to go-ern 
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two miUiOD of men, impatient of servitude, on the 
pnucijides of freedom. I am not detenmxun^ a 
pomt of law, I am restoring tranquillity and tho 
geueiul character and situation of a people must 
detennmo what sort of goTcmment is fitted for 
them That pomt nothing else or ought to 
dctormuie ’ “ ^tU ffjxcmmcnt, indeed every hu 

man benefit and enjoyment, evciy virtue and every 
prudent aet, is founded on compromise and barter 
We balance inconveniences, we give and take, 
we remit some rights, that wo may enjoy others , 
and we choose rather to bo happy citizens than 
subtle disputants ** hlagnanimity m pohtics is 
not seldom the truest wisdom , and a great empire 
and little mmds go lU together 

Here you have the whole spirit of the man, and 
in part a new of hia eminently practical system of 
thought The view is completed when you advmco 
with him to other subjects of pohey He presseil 
with all hi3 energy for radical reforms in adminis- 
tration, but he earnestly opposed every change that 
might touch tho structure of the constitution itself 
He sought to secure Uio mtegnty of Parliament, 
not by changing the system of representation, but 
by cuttmg out all roots of cormption Ho pressed 
forward with the most ardent m all plans of just 
reform, but ho held bade with tho most conserva- 
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Uvc iiom all proposiUcBa ot radical cliange. “ To 
laaovate la not to reform^** he declared, and there 
13 “ a marked distinchon hetiveen change and re- 
formation The foimer altera the subatance of the 
objecte themselves, and gcla nd of all their essen- 
tial good aa well as of aQ the accidental evil annexed 
to them. Change is novelty , and whether it. is to 
operate any one of the effects of reformation at all, 
or whether it may not contradict the very princi- 
ple upon which reformation is desired, cannot cer- 
tainly bo known beforehand. Hcform is not a 
change m the substauco or m tlie primary modifi 
cation of ibo object, but a direct application of a 
comedy to the gncvanco complamcd of So far as 
that 13 removed, all is suro. It stops there , and 
i£ it fails, Uio substance which underwent the oper- 
ation, at tbo very worst, is but where it was ’ This 
IS tho goicrning motivo of his iimucnso labors to 
•iccompUsh radical cconoimcal reform m tbo ad 
lumistrvtion of tbo go\cnimcnt Ho was not seelc. 
ing economy merely , to husband tho rcsourcu of 
tbo country was no uioro Uion *1 means to *ui end, 
and tint end was, to prtseno tbo constitution mits 
pimt> Uo bdicvedtliat Parliament was not truly 
representative of tho jicoplc because so man j place- 
men found emu in it, and because so imuij mciu 
bera who might have been independent were bought 
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by tbc too abondont favors o£ tbo Court. Clcauso 
Forbament of tlus corruptioa, and it would be ro- 
btorcd to sometliiag hLo its pristmc cxcellcaco as 
an instrument of bber^ 

He dreaded to sec tbe franduso extended and 
the House of Commons radically made over m its 
constitution It had never been mtended to bo 
mendy tbo people s House It had been mtended 
to bold all the elements of tbe state that uere not 
to be found in the House of Lords or the Coviit 
Ho conceived it to be the essential object of tho 
constatuhou to establish a bahmeed and just inter* 
course bet\^ ecn the several forces of an ancient 
society, and it was well that that balance should bo 
preserved cien m the House of Commons, rather 
give perilous sweep to a smglo set of interests. 

“ These opposed and conflicting interests,’* he said 
to his French correspondent, which yon considered 
as 80 great a blemish m your old and in oar pres- 
ent Constitution, interpose a salutary check to all 
precipitate resolutions They render deliberation 
a matter, not of choice, but of ncceosity , they 
make all change *i subject of comj^ronitse, whicli 
naturally begets moderation, they produce tcwi- 
perameiUs, preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, 
tmqualiHcd reformations, and rendering all tlio 
headlong exertions of arbitiaty power, in tho few 
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or m tho many, forever unpracfacable Throngb 
tkit diversity of members and interests, general 
liberty bad as many securities as there are separate 
views m the several orders, whilst by pressing 
down the whole by the weight of a real monarchy, 
the separate parts would have been prevented from 
warpmg and startmg from their allotted places ‘ 

« TTe wish, ’ he said, “ tp derive all wo possess as 
an iJihentancefrom our forefaihers Upon that 
body and stock of crpcnenco wo ha^e taken caro 
not to moculate any scion alien to the natoro of Ihe 
origmal plants ’ ** This ulea of a liberal descent 
inspires na with a sense of habitual native dignity, 
which prevents that upstart insolence almost in* 
ovitably adhering to and disgracing those who are 
the first ac<iuircr» of any distmction By th».=« 
means our hberty becomes a noblo freedom It 
carries an imposing and niajesUo aspect. It has a 
jMxbgreo and lUuatratmg ancestors. It has its 
bearings and its ensigns armonal It has its gal 
lery of portraits, its monumental mscnptions, its 
records, evidences, and titles We procure rover 
cnco to our cml institutions on the pnnciple upon 
which Nature teaches us to revere mdindnal men 
on account of their age, and on account of those 
from whom they are descended ’ 

“ tlio ia.tul parts ot aa oU istalilislmient 
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aro kept, and wliat la Eupcraddcd is to be fitted to 
■what 13 retained, a yigorous mind, steady, perso- 
vermg attention, vanous powers of comiianson 
and combination, and tbe resources o£ an under- 
standing fruitful m expedients arc to be exercised , 
they arc to be exercised m a contmued conflict 
with the combmed force of opposite vices, wiUitbe 
obstmacy tliat rejects all improvement, and tbe 
levity that is fatigued and disgusted with every- 
thing of which it u m possession . Fohtical 
arrangement, os it is a work for social ends, u to 
bo oq 1> wrought by social moans There mind 
must conspire with mmd Tune is rcqmrcil to 
produce that tmiou of uunds which alone con pro- 
duce all the good wo mm at Our patience wall 
acluc^o more than our Corcc If 1 might veuturo 
to ajipcal to wliat is so mud; out of fashion in 
Pans, — I mean to cijicncucc, — I should tell joii 
that in my course I have known, and, according to 
my measure, lia\e cooperated watb great men , and 
I have never jet seen any plan whidi has not been 
mt-iulud by the obM,rvatioos of thuso who wcni 
much mfunor tn nudcrstanilmg to thu jK-rMiu who 
took tho lead in the busmess. By a blow, but will 
BusUincd progivbs, tho tffcct of each sUp is 
watcla-d , the good or tU succcu of the first givts 
light to us in the second , and so, fram light to light, 
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wo are conductca with soiety, through tie whole 
series. ... We are enabled to unite into a consis- 
tent whole the various anomalies and contending 
prinriples that are found in tim minds and affairs 
of men. From hence arises, not an excelleneo in 
simplicity, but one far superior, an excellence in 
composition. Where the great interests of man- 
kind are concerned through a long succession of 
generations, that succesrion ought to be admitted 
into some share in tbo counsels which axe so deeply 
to affect them.” 

It is not posaiblo to escape deep conviction of 
tho wisdom of these reflections. They penetrate to 
the heart of all practicable methods of reform. 
Hurke was doubtless too timid, and in practical 
judgment often mistaken. Measures which in 
rcali^ would operate only as salutary and needed 
reformatiOM ho feared because of tho elemeait of 
change that was in them. He erred when he sup- 
posed that progress can in all its stages be made 
without changes which seem to go even to the sub- 
stance. But, right or wrong, his philosophy did 
not come to him of a sudden and only at the end 
of his life, when he found Franco desolated and 
England threatened with madness for love of rev- 
olutionaiy principles of change. It is tho key to 
Ins thought e>erywhcrc, and through aU his Ufe. 
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It is tho key (which many of his critics have 
never found) to Ins position with r^ard to the 
revolution in France. Ho >ras roused to that 
fierce energy of opporition in which, so many have 
thought that they detected madness, not so much 
because of his deep disgust to see brutal and 
ignorant men madly despoil an ancient and honor- 
able monarchy, as because he saw the spirit of 
these men cross the Channel and find lodgment 
in England, even among statesmen like Fox, who 
had been his own close friends and companions in 
thought and policy ; not so much bocauso he loved 
France as because he feared for England. For 
England he had Shakespeare’s love : 

“ ‘Hut fortreas boilt b j oatnra for borwsU 
Agearut la/rtfion and Ui* AonJ ^ >rar. 

That hsppj bread of meii, that htUo wld| 

That precunu ttone set in the ^rer loa, 

TVluch wrrstf jt m tho oOioo tif • wall. 

Or 8( a moat defesaiTe to a booeo, 

^painif ih* rnijr eflttt kajrpKr landt. 

That Uesaed plot, that earth, that reahn, that E ncf a n d." 

*T was to keep out infection and to preserve such 
precious stores of manly tradition os had made tliat 
little world “ the envy of less happier lands ” tliat 
Burke bouudod so cffcctoally that cxtraordiuaiy 
alarm against tho rotolutionary spirit tliat was 
racking Franco from tlmwo to cottage. Let us 
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adimt, \i you ’will, tliat \nth reference to Franco 
herself he -was mistaken. Let us say thatvfhcn ho 
admired the institutions \?hich sho was then avreep- 
ing away he was yielding to sentiment, and imagin- 
ing France as perfect as Iho beauty of tho sweet 
queen he had seen in her radiant youth. Let us 
concede that he did not understand tho condition 
of France, and therefore did not seo how inevitoblo 
that terrible revolution was: that in this case, too, 
tho wages of sin was death. Uo was not defend- 
ing France, if you look to the bottom of it ; ho 
was defending England: — and the things ho 
hated are truly hateful. Ho hated tho French rov- 
olutionaty philosophy and deemed it unfit for 
free men. And that philosophy is in fact radi- 
cally evil and corrupting. No state can over bo^ 
conducted ou its principles. For it holds 
government is a matter of contract and deliherato 
arrangement, whereas in fact it is an institute of 
habit, hound toother by innumerable threads of 
association, scarcely one of which has been deliber- 
ately placed. It holds that the object of government 
is liberty, whereas the true object of government 
is justice; not the advanta^ of one class, even 
though that class constitute the majority, but ri'^ht 
equity in the aajustniml of the mterests o£°aU 
dosses. It assumes tbat Bovernmeut cau be made 
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over at \TiU, but assniaes it nitbout tbe sbgbtcst 
bistoncal foundatjon For goTermuents ba\c 
never been successfully and permanently ebanged 
except by slow modificabon operating from genera 
tion to generation It contradicted every principle 
that had been so labonoosly brought to hght m 
the slow stages of the growth of liberty m the only 
land m whicb bberty had then grown to great pro* 
portions. The history of England is a coatmaous 
thesis against revolution, and Burke would ha\o 
been no true Englishman, had he not roused him 
self, OAen fanatically, if there were need, to keep 
such puenle doctrine out 
If you think his fierceness was nudness, look 
how he conducted the trial against Warren Has- 
tings during tho&e some years with what patience, 
with what steadiness in business, with what temper, 
with what sane and balanced attention to detail, 
with what statesmanlike purpose I Note, hkeinse, 
that his thesis is the same in the pno undertaking 
as m the other He was applying the same prinu 
plea to the case of France and to the lyise of India 
that he bad applied to the case of the colonie*** 
He meant to save the empire, not by changing its 
constitution, as was the method in Franco, and so 
shakmg every foimdation m order to dislodge an 
abuse, but by adnunistensg it uprightly and in a 
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liberal spirit. Ho wm pcMuadcd “that govern, 
inont was a practical tluug» mado for the happiness 
ot manldnd, and not to funusU out a spectacle o£ 
uniformity to gratify tho schemes of \'isjoaary l>oli- 
ticians. Our business,” bo said, “v^ns to rulcj not 
to wrangle ; and it would bo a poor compensiition 
that we had triumphed in a dispute, whilst ue Imd 
lost an empire." Tho monarchy must be saved 
and tho constitudoa vindicated by keeping tho 
empire pure in all parts, oven in tlio remotest 
provinces. Hastings must bo crushed in order 
that tho world ought know that no English 
amor could aSord to bo unjust. Good gpvem. 
ment, Uko all virtue, ho deemed to be a practical 
habit of conduct, and not a matter of constitutional 
structure. It is a great ideal, a thoroughly English 
ideal ; and it constitutes the leading thought of oU 
Burke’s career. 

In short, as I began by saying, this man, an 
Irishman, speaks the best English thought upon tho 
essential c^uestions of politics. He is thoroughly, 
characteristically, and to tho bottom English in all 
lus thinking. He is more liberal EnTliahmen 
in his treatment of Irish questions, of course ; for 
ho understands them, as no Englishman of his 
generation did. But for aU that he remains tho 
chief spokesman for England in the utteranco of 
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the fundameotal ideals which have governed the 
action of Enghahmeu in pohtic*. ‘ AH the anaent, 
honest, jnndical pnuciplea and institutions of Eng 
land, ’ such was lus idea, **are so many clogs to 
chcch and retard the headlong course of violeoco 
and oppression ITiey were luveatcd for this one 
good purpoj,e, that what was not_;tist should not bo 
conienieni ” Thu is fondameoCal English doctrme 
English liberty has consisted lo malong it unpleas- 
ant for those who wero onjust, and thus gettiBg 
them m the habit of being just for tho saho of a 
modits vtv^tdi Eorko is tho spostlo of tho grea^ 
English gospel of Expediency 
The pohtica of Esglish^pcakiog peoples has 
ne>er been speculative, it has alwaj's bvco pro* 
foundly practical and utilitamn. Spoculatiio ]>ol 
itics treats men and situations os they oro supposed 
to be, practical pohbes treats them (upon no gen 
oral plan, hut m detail} as thc^ aro found to bo at 
the moment of actual cuntacL ^rith reference to 
A Tnf'r tM Burhe argues ?fo matter what ) our legal 
right m tho case, it is not ajKJient to toes* 
Amenca as j’ou proposo a nunicrous and ■ipinU’J 
peojdo lihe the colonists will not submit , and your 
tojicnmcnt will coat you joor colonics. Xn tho 
case of adiiumstmtiic rtfonn, again it « the 
higher sort of expediency bo urges If yoa 
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to Loop your goremintaifc from revolution, keep it 
from corruption, anil l>y making it pure render it 
ponnouent. To tlw French ho says, It is not expe 
dient to destroy thus recklessly these ancient parts 
o£ your constitution How ivill you rcphico them? 
How will you conduct affairs at all after you shall 
have depnicd yourselves of all bahmeo and of oil 
old counsel? It ta both better and cosier to reform 
f.kn.n to tear down and reconstruct. 

Tlus 18 unquestionably the messogo of English 
men to tho world, and Burko utters it with incom* 
parablo eloquence. A man of sensitive imagination 
and elevatoii moral sense, of a wide knowledge and 
capacity for affairs, ho stood in tho midst of the 
English nation speaking its moral judgments upon 
affairs, its character ui pohbcol actioa, its purposes 
of freedom, equity, indo and equal progrcas It is 
tho immortal charm of hts speech and manner that 
giies permancnco to his works. Though his life 
was doioted to affairs with a constant and unalteis 
ablo passion, the radical features of Burke's mind 
ucro literary He was a man of hooks, without 
bemg under tho dominanco of what others h?^d 
wntten Ho got knowledge out of books and tho 
ahunAmce of matter his mind erased to work its 
constructi\o and imagmahvo effects upon- It is 
singular how devoid of all direct refurences to 
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books Ills writmga are. The materials of hU 
thought QCTCr rcai^pear in the same form in which 
he obtained them. They have been smelted and 
recoined. They hare como under the drill and 
inspiration of a great constructiro mind, hare 
caught life and taken structure from it. Burke is 
not literary because he takes from books, but Ixv 
cause he makes books, transmuting what he writes 
upon into literature. It is this mo'citable literary 
quality, this suro mastery of style, that mark tho 
man, os much os his thought itself. lie is a luastur 
in tho uso of tho gixat stylo. Eiuiy sentence, too, 
is steeped in the colors of an cztraonlinary Imag* 
inatioa. Tho morement takes your breath and 
quickens your pulses. The glow and power of the 
matter rejurenate your faculties. 

An il yet the thought, too, is quite os imperish* 
able os its incomparablo vehicle. 

‘"Ill* <l«epe*t, pI^Tvw t, hicbest, elcMWt pen ( 

Th« rotoe m<ist eclaowl b7 ccoMcaUiiff mea , 

Th« *001 vtuch juuvetvJ bwt t» *11 wall mu] 

By otben, *itd «huh (Dc«t r*qiul*l maJ* ■ 

Tiu»d to tlM iustiMt key of aaricat Homo, 

Cotaminf *1] bar taaoM «1U> tu« owb , 

1 * vbotn. «)lh B*tar«, Mady elauBod • put, 

Afiil y«t «bo to buuelf ««a4 *11 kti ut." 
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T TTR TRUTn OF THE ILVITEII. 

“ Give us tlio facta, and nothing but tbo facts,” 
is the sharp injunction of our ago to its historians. 
Upon the face of it, an cminentlj reasonable ro> 
quiremcnt. To tell tho truth simply, openly, with- 
out reservation, b tho unimpeaehablo first principlo 
of all tight dealing ; and lustorians have no license 
to be qmt of It. Unquestionably they must tcU us 
tho truth, or else get themselves enrolled among a 
very undesirable class of persons, not often frankly 
named in polite society. But the thing b by no 
means so easy os it looks. The truth of hbtory is 
a very complex and very occult matter. It consists 
of things wluch are invbible as well -os of things 
wHch ate vbible. It b full of Bcetet motives, and 
of a chance interplay of trivial and yet determining 
circumstances ; it is shot through with transient 
passions, and broken athwart here and there by 
what seem cruel accidents; it cannot aU he reduced 
to statistics or newspaper items or official recorded 
statements. And so it turns out, when the actual 
test of experiment is made, that the hbtoxian must 
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have sometliing more a good conscience, must 
bo sometHog more than a good man. Ho must 
bare an cyo to see the truth ; and nothing hut a 
very catholic ima^nation will serre to illuminate 
his matter for him: nothing less than keen and 
steady insight \rill make even illuminah'on yield 
him the truth of what he looks upon. Even when 
he has seen the truth, only half his work is done, 
and that not the more difficult half. He must 
then moke others see it just as ho docs; only when 
ho has doue that has ho told the truth. ^Vhat on 
art of penetrative phrase and just selection must 
he have to take others into the light in which ho 
stands 1 Their dullness, their igDonuioe, their pro 
possessions, are to be overcome and driven in, hko 
a routed troop, upon the truth. Tho thing is mil- 
nitely difficult The eldll and strategy of it cannot 
bo taught And so historians take another way, 
which is easier: they tell part of the truth, — the 
part most to their taste, or most suitable to their 
talents, — and obtain readers to their liking among 
those of similar tastes and talents to their own. 

Wo havo our individual preferences in history, 

03 in o>ciy other sort of literature. And there are 
histories to o\cry taste: histories full of tlio piquant 
dcUuls of personal hiograpliy, histories that blaze 
with tho splendors of courts and resound with 
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drum and trumpet, and Imtoncs tliat run upon tlio 
Inmiblcr but greater lovds of tlic bfu of tbo peoplo , 
colorless bistoncs, so passionless and so laelung m 
distmctivo mark or moti\o that they might ba\o 
been set up out of a dictionary intbout tbo mter- 
\cntion of on author, and partisan bistoncs, so 
■warped and violent m ovciy judgment that no 
reader not of the lustonan*a own party can stomacb 
them, bistoncs of economio do\cIopmcnt, and his- 
tones that speak only of politics , those tliat tcU 
nothing but what it is pleasant and mtercstmg to 
know, and those that tdl nothing at oU that one 
cares to remember Ono must bo of a new and 
unbeard'Of taste not to bo smted among them all 
Tbo trouble is, after all, that men do not mvon 
ably find tbo tmth to tbcir taste, and wiU often 
deny it when tliey bear it , and tbo historian has to 
do much more than keep bis own ejes clear bo 
bos also to catch and bold tbo oyo of bis reader 
Tis a mce art, as much intellectual os moraL 
How shall bo take the palato of bis reader at un- 
awares, and get tbo impalatablo facts down his 
throat along with tbo palatablo ? Is there no way 
m -which all tho truth may be made to hold together 
in a narrative so strongly kmt and so harmoniously 
colored that no renler wiU have either the wish or 
tho sUl to tOM Its patterns asunder, and men mil 
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take it all, immarrcd and as it stands, ratlicr 
miss the zest of it? 

It is evident the thing cannot ho done bj the 
“ dispassionate annalist. The old chromclcrb, 
whom we rehsh, were not dispassionate. Wo lovo 
some of them for their sweet quamtness, some for 
their childlike credulity, some for their dehcious 
mcoasequcntiahty But oar modem chromclcrs 
are not so They arc, above all things else, know* 
mg, thoroughly informed, subtly sophisticated. 
They would not for the world contribute any spice 
of their own to the narrataro, and they oro much 
too watchful, circumspect, and dutiful m their caro 
to keep their method puro and untouched hy any 
thought of theirs to let us catch so much as a 
ghmpse of the chrotucler underneath the chroniclo. 
Their purpose is to give simply the facts, eschenang 
art, and substituting a sort of monumental index 
and table of the world s events. 

The trouble is that men refuse to bo made any 
wiser by such means. Though they will readily 
enough let their ejes linger upon a monunicnt of 
art, they will heedlessly jiass by a mere monunicot 
of industry It suggests nothmg to them. TIiO 
materials may bo suitable enough, but tho banditog 
of them Icaics than dead and commonplace In 
mtcresUng circumstanco thus comes to hgbU ft 
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13 noUimg less than thi 8 » tliat tlio facts do not of 
themselves constitute the trutln The truth is ab- 
stract, not concrete It is the just idea, the right 
revcLatioii of what tlungs mean It is evoked only 
by such arrangements and onlcriDgs of facts as 
suggest interpretations The chronological arrange* 
ment of CTcnts, for example, may or may not bo 
the arrangement which most surely brings tho 
truth of tho narrativo to bght , and tho best ar 
rmgement is always that whicli displays, not tho 
facts themselves, but tho subtlo and clso mvisihlo 
forces that lurk m tho events and m tho mmds of 
men, — forces for which events servo only as lasting 
and dramatic words of uttcroDCC Takoan mstanco. 
IIow are you to cnablo men to know tho truth 
witli regard to a period of revolution ? Will ^ ou 
givo them simply a calm statement of recorded 
events, simply a quiet, unaccentuated narrativo of 
what actually happened, written in a monotone, 
and verified by quotations from authentio docu 
ments of tho tmie? You may save yourself tho 
trouble As well make a pencil sketch m outhno 
of a ragmg conflagration , write upon ono portion 
of it “flame,” upon another “smoke, ’ hero “town 
hall, where tho fire started, * and there » spot where 
fireman waskiUed ’ It la a chart, not a picture 
Even if you made a vcntablo picture of it, you 
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could give only part of the truth so loug as you 
confined yourself to black and white. 'Whero 
would be all the wild and teixihlo colors of tho 
scene : the red and tawny flame ; the masses of 
smoke, canying the doll glare of the fire to the 
very ^es, like a great signal banner thrown to the 
winds ; the hot and tightened faces of the crowd; 
the crimsoned gables down the street, with tho 
faint light of 9 lamp here and there gleaming 
white from some hastily opened easement? With- 
out the colors your pJctuio is not true. IS^o inven- 
tory of items will even represent the truth: tho 
fuller and more minute you make your isventoxy, 
the more xvill the troth be obscured. The little 
details vrill take up os much space in tho statement 
as the great totals into which they oro summed up; 
and. tho proportions being false, tho whole is false. 
Truth, fortunately, takes its own revenge. No one 
is deceived. Tho reader of tho chrooiclo Lays it 
aside. It l-irka Tcrisimilitudc. IIo cannot realize 
how any of tho things spoken of can have hap* 
l>cnetL IIo go<» elsewhere to find, if he may. a 
real picture of the time, and perhaps finds one that 
is wholly fictitious. No wonder the grave and 
monk-liko clironiclcr sighs, lie of course wrote to 
bo read, and not merely for tho mnnn-il exercise of 
it : and when ho sees readen turn away Lis heart 
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nusgives liim for Hs fellow-men. Is it 03 it alwaj'S 
was, tiiat tliey do not wikli to know tko 
Alfiq ! good eremite, men do not seek tho truth aa 
they should ; but do jou lmo^y what tho truth is? 
It is a tiling ideal, tlisplaycd by tho just proportion 
of events, revealed in form and color, dumb till 
facts bo set in syllables, articulated into nords, put 
together into sentences, swung with proper tone 
and cadence. It is not revoluUons only that havo 
color. Nothing in human life is without it. In a 
monochrome you can depict nothing but a singlo 
incident : in a monotone you cannot often carry 
truth beyond a smglo sentence. Only by art in all 
iU variety can you depict as it is the various face 
of life. 

Yes; but what sort of art? There is hero a 
wide field of choice. Shall we go back to tlie art 
of which Macaulay was so great a master? Wo 
could do worse. It most be a great art t-hn t can 
make men lay aside tho novel and take up the his- 
tory, to find there, in very fact, the movement and 
drama of life. 'Wliat hLacaulay does well he does 
incomparably. ’Who else can mass the details as 
ho docs, and yet not mar or obscure, but only 
heighten, the effect of the picture as a whole? 
Wio dao can bring «, amazing a profusion of 
Imowledgo mtirin tho strait limits of a rimpio plan, 
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nowhere encomhered, everywhere free and obnona 
m its moTement ? How sure the strokes, and how 
bold and vivid the result I Yet when we have hud 
the book aside, when the charm and the cscitemcnt 
o£ the tellmg narrabTC have worn off, when wo 
have loat step with the swinging gait at which the 
style goes, when the details have faded from our 
recollection, and we sit removed and thoughtfult 
with only the greater ontlmcs of the story sharp 
upon oar minds, a deep misgiving and dissabsfao* 
bon take possession of os. IVo arc no longer 
joung, and wo arc chagrmed that wc should haro 
been so pleased and taken with the ghtter and 
color and mere life of the picture. Let boys bo 
cajoled by rhetone, we cry , men must look deeper 
ItHiat of the judgment of this facile and eloquent 
man ? Can WQ agrco with him when ho is not 
talking and the charm is gone ^ ^Vhat sliall wo 
say of ttia assessment of men and measures? Xs 
ho just? Is ho himself m possession of the wholo 
truth? Does ho open tho matter to us as it was? 
Docs bo not, rather, rulo us bko on adincate, and 
mako himself master of our judgments 

Then it is that we become aware tliat there were 
two IMacaulajs Macaulay tho artist, vnth an cx 
quisite gift for tellmg a stoiy, flllmghis pages with 
httlo vignottcs it u tmposahlo to forgLt, flxmg 
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these wth au inimitahlo art upon the surface of 
a narrative that «hd not need the ornaiuent they 
gave it, so strong and largo and adequate was it , 
and ilaeaulay the Whig, subtly turning narrative 
into argument, and malnug history the vindication 
of a party The mighty narrative is a great engine 
of proof It IS not told for lU own sake It is 
evidence summed up m order to justify a judg 
inent We detect the touo of tho advocate, and 
tliough if v\o are just wo must deem him honest, 
wo cannot deem him safe Tho gi-cat story teller 
IS discredited, and, willingly or unwillingly, wo 
reject tho gmdo who takes it upon him.stlf to d<v 
termiuo for us what wo sliall sco That, we fed 
sure, cannot bo true which makes of so complex a 
history so simple a thesis for tho judgment There 
IS art hero , but it is the art of special pleadmg, 
misleading even to tho pleader 

If not Macaulay, what master shall wo follow ? 
Shall our historian not have his convictions, and 
enforce them? Shall ho not be our gmde, and 
speak, if he can to our spirits as well as to our 
muleistaii bugs ’ Rcaikr:, are a poor jury They 
need cuLghtenmeut as wdl as mfonuation , the 
matter must be uiterpreted to them as well as re- 
htol Tboio arc moral fcets ,3 ^ atonal, 

and the one sort must ho as plainly told as the 
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otlicr Of frliat scrvico la it that tho historian 
should have insight if wo aro not to know how the 
matter stands m his view? If he refram from 
judgment, ho may deceive us ns much as he 
would were his judgment wrong, for we must 
have enlightenment, — is his function We 
would not set Inm up merely to tell us tales, hut 
also to display to us characters, to open to ns tho 
moral and mtent of tho matter Were tho men 
smeere? Was thepoheynghteous? Woha%ebut 
just now seen that tho “ facts ” ho deeper than tho 
mere visible tilings that took jilaee, that they m 
Volvo tho moral and mobvo of tho play Shall 
not these, too, be brought to light ? 

Unquestionably every sentence of true history 
must hold a judgment in solution All cannot bo 
told If it were possible to tell dl, it would take 
as long to wnto histoiy as to enact it, and wo should 
have to postpone tho readmg of it to the Icisuro 
of tho next world A few facts must be selected 
for the narrative, the great majority left unnoted- 
But the selection — for what purpose it is to bo 
made? For the purpose of oonveymg an, impression 
of the truth. ^Yhere altnll jou find a more radical 
process of judgment*^ Hie ‘essential” facts taken, 
the “ imessentnl left out I Why, you may make 
the picture what jou will, and ui any case it must 
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bo tho express iiuogo of tho bistonau’s fundamental 
judgments It is Im purjiosCy or should bo, to gi\o 
n true mipn-ssion of bis tbemo as a whole, — to 
show it, not Ijmg upon Im jiago m an open and 
dispersed analysis, but set closo m mtimato sjn* 
thesis, ciery Imo, o\try stroke, o\ery bulk even, 
omitted which docs not enter of very necessity mto 
a single and uuifl(.d imago of tho truth 

It IS in this that tho writing of history differs, 
and differs aery radiudlj, from tho statement of 


the results of original rescarvh Tho writing of 
history must be based ujion onguial resuvah and 
authenbo record, but it con no more bo directly 
constructed by tho piecing together of bits of 
onginnl research than by the mere reprmting to- 
gether of state documents Individual lescareU 
furnishes us, as it wcrc,ivith tho private doemnents 


•md intimate records wthout wluch tho puhho 
archuts are mcompicto and immtOhgible. But 
by themselves these aro whoUy out of perspective 
It 13 Uio consolaUon of those who proiluco them to 
uul t them ^ They would lose heart wen. they 
forbidden to logord all facts as of equal uuportance 
It IS facts they aro after, and only f ,cts,_faci. 
for them own saLe, and inthout regard to tier 
several importoncc These aro thcr ore _ 
precious ore, -which they aro couocrncii to Z 
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out, not to refine. TLcy lu>o no direct concern 
uitli what may afterwards bo done at the mint or 
m the goldsmith’s shop They will cn boast that 
they caro not for tlie beauty of the t>re, and are 
indifTcrcnt how, or m what sha^ic, it may become 
an article of conimcrco Much of it is throim 
aw ay in tlio mco processes of manufacture, and you 
shall not distinguish the product of tho several 
mines in the com, or ttio cup, or the salver 

Tho lustonau must, indeed, himself be an mves- 
tigator Ho must know good oro from bad , must 
distinguish fineness, qualit) , gcnumcucss , must stop 
to get out of the records for himself what ho lacks 
for tho perfection of his work. But for all that, 
ho must Imow and stand ready to do cveiy part of 
lus task like a master workman, recogmzmg aud 
testing every bit of stuff he uses Standmg sure, 
a m.Tn of science as well as an artist, ho must toko 
and use all of hia equipment for the sake of lus 
art, — not to display his materials, but to subordi* 
nato and transform them in lus effort to make, by 
e\ery touch and ciuiDiiigof hand oniftool, tho per 
feet uuago of ivhat ho sees the veiy truth of his 
seers -insion of the worlL The true historian 
woras always for tho wliole impression, the truth 
^v^th immarred proportions, unexaggerated parts, 
undistorted visage Ho has no favorite parts of 
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tlw Story ulucU Uo boosts are bits oi bis own, but 
lo\c 3 ouly tbo wbolo of it, tho full auJ uiisi>oilwl 
imogo of tbo day of \\U«.U Uo writes, tlio crowiltJ 
and jet consistent detiils which carrj, wotliout oh- 
trusion of themselves, tlio largo fuitures of tlio 
time Any exaggeration of tho parts malies all 
tbo picture false, and tbo work is to do over. 
“ Test every bit of material,” runs tbo arbst's rule, 
“ and then forget tbo material , ” forget its ongm 
and tho dross from which it leas been freed, and 
think ouly and always of tbo great tbmg jou 
would mako of it, tho pattern and form m which 
you would, lose and mergo it. That is its only 
high uao 

'T IS a pity to sco how oven tho greatest mmds 
will often lack tlio broad and enthobo vision with 
wbicb tho just historian must look upon men and 
affairs Thcro is Carlyle, witli his shrewd and sco* 
mg eye, Uis unmatehcil capacity to assess strong 
men and set tho scenery for tragedy or lutnguc, his 
breathless ardor for great events, his amazing flashes 
of insight an5 his unlooltcd for steady li^ht of oc- 
casional narrative The wholo matter of what ho 
■writes 13 too dramatic Surely history wus not all 
enacted so hotly, or with so passioaato a rush of 
men upon tho stage Its quiet scenes must liavo 
been longer, not mere pauses and interludes wlulo 
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tlio tragic parts v?cro being made up There is not 
often ordinary sunlight upon tlio page Tho lights 
burn now \ran, now luniL Men aro seen disquieted 
and turbulent, and may be heard m bushy ones or 
rude, untimely jests Wo do not recognize our 
onm norld, hut seem to see another such as onrs 
might become if peopled by hko uneasy Titans 
Incomparablo to tell of days of storm and rerolu 
tion, spcalong like an oraelo and familiar of des- 
tiny and fate, searching tho hearts of statesmen 
and conquerors uath an easy msight m eTery day of 
action, this peasant seer cannot gi\o us the note of 
piping tunes of peace, or catch the tone of slow 
industry , watches ships come and go at the docks, 
hears freight- vans thund!cr along the iron highways 
of the modem world, and loaded trucks lumber 
heaTily through the crowded city streets, with a 
hot disdain of conuncrco, prices current, tho hag 
glmg of tho market, the smug cose of material 
comfort bred id a trading age There is hero no 
broad and cathohe vision no wise tolerance, no 
various power to know, to sympathize, to mterpret 
The great seeing imaginaboo of the man lacks tliat 
pure radiance m which thmgs ore seen steadilj and 
seen whole. 

It 13 not easy, to say truth, to find actual exam- 
ples when you arc constructing tho ideal historian, 
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tiio with tho vision and tho faculty divino 
to SCO affairs justly and tell of them completely. 
If jou arc not satisfied wiUi this passiointo and 
intolerant scer of Chelsea, whom will jou clioose’ 
Shall it he Gihhon, whom all praise, but so few 
read? Ho, at any rate, is passionless, it would 
appear But who could wnto epochal history 
lYith passion ? All hot humors of tho mmd must, 
assuredly, cool wheu spread at largo upon so vast 
a surfacQ One must feel hko a sort of minor 
providenco m tra>craing that great tract of world 
history, and catch m spite of ono's self tho gait and 
manner of a god. Hus stately procession of genera 
ations moves on remote from tlie ordmary levels of 
our human sympathy ’Tis a wide view of nations 
and peoples and dynasties, and a world Khnlmg jjy 
tho travail of now births There is here no scale 
by which to measure tho historian of the sort wo 
must look to see handle tho ordmary matter of 
national history The « Dcclmo and Fall ” stands 
impersonal, like a monument. We shaM reverence 
it, but wo shall not imitate it. 

H wo look away from Gibbon, eidude Carlyle, 
and question Macaulay , d we put tho mrestigators 
on one side as not yet historians, and the dehheie 
ately pictaresque and entortammg raconicurs as 
not yet mTestigators, wo imtaraUy turn, I suppose, 
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to such a man as John Bicliard Green, at onco the 
patient scholar, — who shall adequately say how 
nobly patient? — ami tho tare aitist, worlung so 
like a master m tho difficult stuffs of a long iia^ 
honal history Tho very life of the mau is as beau 
tiful 03 the monng sentences he wioto with so sub- 
tle a musio m the cadence ^Ve know whence tlio 
fine moral elevation of tone came that sounds 
through all tho text of his grtsat narrative True, 
not everybody is satisfied with our doctor angelicus 
Some doubt ho is too ornate Others are troubled 
that he should sometimes be inaccurate Some are 
vvUhog to use his history as a manual , while others 
cannot deem him satisfactory for didacbo uses, 
hesitate how they shall characteruo him, and qmt 
tho matter vaguely with saying that what he wrote 
13 “ at any rate hteraturc ’ Can there ho some- 
thmg lackmg m Green, too, notwithstanding ho 
was impartial, and looked witli purged and open 
eyes upon the whole unbroken life of his people, — 
notwithstanding he saw the truth and had tho art 
and mastery to make others see it as he did, in all 
its breadth and multiphcity ? 

Perhaps even this great master of narrative 
lacks variety — as who does not? His method, 
whatever the topic, is ever the same His sen 
tcnces, his paragraphs, his chapters are pitched 
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ono and all m the same key It is a very fine and 
movmg key Many an elevated stram and rich 
harmony commend it alike to the ear and to the 
imagmation It is employed with an easy mastery, 
and 13 made to servo to admiration a \vide range 
of themes But it is always the same key, and 
some themes it will not servo An infinite variety 
plays through all lustory Every scene has its 
own air and smgulanty Incidents cannot all ho 
rightly set in tho narrative if all be set alike As 
the scene shifts, tho tono of the narrative must 
change tho narrator s choice of mcident and his 
ehoico of words , tho speed and method of his sen 
tcnco , Ins owm thought, even, and pomt of view 
Surely lus battle pages must resound with tho 
tramp of armies and tho fearful dm and rush of 
war In peace he must catch by turns tho hum of 
mdustry, tho bustle of the street, tho enlm of the 
country side tho tono of poibamentary debate, tho 
fanc} tlic ardor tho argument of poets and seers 
and (imot students Suatclies of song run along 
ivith sober purpose and strenuous endeavor through 
every nations story Coarso men and refined, 
mobs and ordered assembbes stience and mad im 
pulse, storm and calm are oU alike mgreibenta of 
theranomWe. It h not aU tpio. Tliere la rough 
Domody and brutal ™lcncc. Tho drama can scarce 
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it 13 only tho variety of a great plan’s detail, not 
the variety of English life. Tlie noble structure 
obeys its o^vIl lavtS rather than tho Ians of a peo- 
ple’s fortunes. It is a monument conceived and 
reared by a consummate artist, and it wears upon 
its every line some i>art of tho image it ^vas meant 
to bear, of a great, complex, aspiring national exis- 
tence. But, though it symbolizes, it does not con- 
tain tliat life. It hna nono of the irregularity of 
the actual experiences of men and communities. 
It explains, but it does not contain, their variety. 
Tho history of every nation has certainly a plan 
which tho historian must see and reproduce t but 
he must reconstruct the people’s life, not merely 
expound it. The scope of his method must he as 
great as the variety of his subject ; it must change 
with each change of mood, respond to each varying 
impulse in tho great process of events. No rigor 
of a stately style must bo suffered to exclude tho 
liNcly touches of humor or the rude sallies of 
strcngtli that mark it oeiywhcre. Tho plan of 
tbo telling must ans\(er to tho plan of tho fact, — 
must bo as clastic as tho topics are mobile. The 
matter should rule the plan, not tho plan tho mat- 
ter. 

Tho ideal is inffniUdy difficult, if, indeed, it bo 
possible to any man not Shakespearean ; hut tho 
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difficulty of attaining it is often unncceesardy cn- 
Iianced. Ordinarily tlie historian s propaiation for 
lus task IS such as to ni.akfl it unlikely ho ^nll 
perform it naturally He goes first, with iniinito 
and admirable labor, throu^ all the labynnUi of 
document and detail that Lcs up and down lus 
subject , collects masses of matter great and small, 
for snbatance, verification, illustration , piles lus 
notes volumes lugli , reads far and indo ui>o« tbo 
tracks of lus matter, and mal es page upon pig® 
of references , and then, thorougbly stuiXed anil 
sophisticated, turns back and begms Ins oarrativo 
T IS impossible then that ho should begin naturally 
Ho sees the end from the bcginnmg and oil tlic m 
tcrmediato way from begiunmg to end, ho lias mado 
up his mind about too many tlimgs, uses lus details 
with a too free and familiar mastciy, not IiLo one 
who tolls a story so much as hko ono who dissects a 
cadaver Having suept his details together before- 
bind, like 80 much scicntifio inatcnal, ho discourbcs 
uixm tliem hko i demonstrator, — thinks too httlo 
in subjection to tlicni Tlioy no louder iiiako a 
fresh impression iijwo him Tlity iro his tools, 
not lus objects of vision 
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rearrange tlio matter too much out of the order of 
nature You mxist * mstmet your reader as the 
events themselves \rouId have instructed him, nad 
ho been able to note them as they passed The 
historian must not lose his own fresh view of the 
scene as it passed and changed more and more 
from year to year and from ago to age He must 
keep with tho generation of which ho writes, not 
bo too quick to be wiser than they were or look 
back upon them m his narrative with head over 
shoulder He must wnto of them always m the 
atmosphere they themselves breathed, not hastening 
to judge them, but stnvmg only to realize them at 
every turn of the story, to make their thoughts 
lus own, aud call their hves back agam, robuddmg 
tho very stage upon which they played their parts 
Bring the end of your story to mind whde you set 
about tcUiiig its bigmmug, aud it seems to lia\o 
no parts begmnmg, middle, end ore all as one, — 
are merely like parts of a pattern winch you see as 
a single tlung stamped u^ion the stuff under your 
luuul 

Try the method with the history of our own land 
and people How will jou begm ’ Will }ou start 
with a modem map and a careful toiwgraplucal 
descnptiou of the continent? iVnd then, liaving 
made jour umctccnth-century fnuucivork for tho 
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n-irrativc, %ti 11 you ask your reader to turn back 
aud see tbe seventcentL ceatwy, aud those loucly 
ships coming in at tbo capes of tbc Cbcsapcako? 
Ho wiU never sea them so long as you compel bnn 
to stand here at tho cud of tbo nineteenth cenUuy 
and look at them as tf through a long retrospect. 
The attention both of the narrator and of the 
reader, if history u Co bo seen anghC, must look 
forward, not backward. It must see with a con 
tuuporancous eye I<ct tim histonan, if ho Lo 
wise, know no luoru of tho history as ho antes 
than might havo Uen known m tho ago and day 
of which ho IS writing A tntlo too much know 
ledgo will undo him. It will bnik tho s^icU for 
hiB iniaginatiou. It wait spoil tlio magio by whicli 
ho may raiao again tho imago of days that aro 
gouL. IIu must of course know tho largo lines of 
his story , it must he os a nltoh in iu<i muid. Ilia 
very art duuauJa Uiat, u» order that ho may know 
and keep its proiHirCtons. Hut tho details, tho 
liossing uiLiiluiCs of diy and year, must coino fivah 
into lus mind, unnasoued u{*o>i ’l« yit imtouchcd 
by theory, vrilli their hr»t look iijion them It M 
hero tli.it ongiiul JotoJiMiits *aj> 1 /rttsh nsijni) 
will servo hun Ho must look far and wtJo upon 
every dtlad of tho time, see it at first luind, md 
jiaiut as he looks , Mk-cting, as Iho artist iiia t, but 
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selecting while tlio vision is fresh, and not from 
old sketches laid away in lus notes, — selecting 
from the life itself 

Let luni remember that his task is radically 
different from the task of the investigator The 
investigator must display his materials, but the 
historian must convey his impressions He must 
stand m the presence of life, and reproduce it m 
his narrative , must recover a past ago , malce dead 
generations hvo again and breathe their own air , 
show them natiro and at home upon his page. To 
do this, his own impressions must bo os fresh as 
those of an unlearned reader, his own curiosity as 
keen and ^oung at overy stage It may easily bo 
so as lus reading thickens, and the atmosphere of 
the ago comes stealthily into his thought, if only 
ho tako caro to push forwanl tho actual wntmg of 
lus narrative at an equal pace with his reading, 
painting thus always direct from tho image itself 
Ills Imowledgo of tho great outhnes and hulks of 
tho picture will bo lus sufficient guide and restraint 
tho v-hile, will give proportion to the mdindual 
strokes of lus work But it will not check lus zest, 
or sophisticate his fresh recoaery of the life that is 
m tho crowdmg colors of tho canvas 

A mnctcontli-ccntuiy plan la,d lie a stamlard 
aud miasuro upon a seientcuiti^Kntmy narrabre 
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\vill infallibly twi^t it and Tnaltn jt folsc. Lay a 
modern map before tbe first settlers at Jamestown 
and Plymouth, and then bid them discorer and 
occupy the continent. With how supenor a nine- 
teenth-century wonder and pity will you see them 
grope, and stumble, and falter I How hhe chJdren 
they will seem to you, and how simple their age, 
and ignonmtl As stalwart men as yon they were 
m fact , mayhap wiser and braver too , as fit to 
occupy a contmcnt as ^on are to draw it upon 
paper If yon would know them, go back to their 
age , breed yourself a pioneer and woodsman , look 
to find the South Sea up the nearest northucst 
branch of the spreading nrer at your feet , discoi er 
and occupy the wilderness with them , dream what 
may be beyom! the near hills, and long all day to 
see a sail upon the silent sea go back to them and 
see them m tlicir habit as they lived. 

The picturesque wnters of history have all along 
been right m theory they have been wrong only 
in practice It la a picturo of tho jiast we want — 
its exiircss image and feature but we want tho 
tnicpietiuv. mil not t»uii)>Iy Uto Uii ilnixd nutter,— 
the inaiincr of llembnuilt nther tban of KuIkhs. 
^Vll life may be ]>ictured, but not all of hfe is pie- 
tnresque. No great, no true Instonan would ]*ut 
false or advcntiboos coloie into his noiratn'e, or 
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lot a glamour rest where in fact it never was. 
The writers who select an incMcnt merely because 
it is striking or dramatio are shallow fellows. 
They seo only with the eye’s retina, not with that 
deep vision whose images lie where thought and 
reason sit. The real drama of life is (Hsclosed 
only with the whole picture; and that only the 
deep and fervid student will see, whose 
daily fresh to the detmls, whose narrative runs 
always in the authentic colors of nature, whose art 
it is to see, and to paint what he sees. 


It is thus sad only thus to shall have the truth 
o£ the matter : by art, — by the most difBcnlt of all 
arts; by fresh study and Brst-hand vision ; at the 
mouths of men who stand in the midst of old let- 
ters and dusty dooumouts and neglected records 
not like autiqusrians, but like those who see a dls! 
taut country and a far-away people before their 
very eyes as real, as fuU of life and hope and inci- 
dent; as the day in which they themselves Uve Lot 

us have done with humbug and come to plain 

spoccb. Tb', blslonan needs an imagination qdte 

as much as ho needs scholatsbip and ’ 

art asmuebasoanderan^d oomTo ~ 

ILstones are written in order thnt the bulk of 

may read and realise; and it is as bad m b ? 
the telling of the story as to He. as fatal u, 
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Tocabularj as to lack knowledge. In no case con 
you do more than convey an impression, so various 
and complex is the matter. If you convey a false 
impression, what difference does it make how you 
convey it ? In the whole process there is a nice 
adjustment of means to ends which, only the artist 
can manage. There is an art of lying; — there is 
equally an art, — an infinitely more difficult art, 
_ of telling the truth. 
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Before a calendar of gi^t Amencans can be 
made out, a valid canon of Amcncanism must first 
be cstabksbed. Not every great mnn bom and 
bred m Amenca was a great “ American ” Some 
of the notable men bom among us were simply 
great Engbshmen , others had m all the habits of 
tlieir thought and life the strong flavor of a pecul 
lap region, Tad were great New Englanders or 
great Southerners , others, masters m the of 


science or of pure thought, showed nothmg either 
distmctively national or characteristically provincial, 
and weto simply great mea , wliila a few displayed 
odd ctoss-str-iins of Wood or breeding The great 
Eiiglislnncn bred in America, bke Hamilton and 
JIadison , the great proimeials, hire John 
md Calhoun , the anthora of such thought as might 
Imve been nahvo to any chme, hie Asa Gray imd 

Emerson Md the men of mmed breed, hie jeffer 

son and Ifcnton -must be eaolnded from onr 
present hst Wo must pmt „nt men who have 
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created or exemplified a distmchrely Amencan 
standard and of greatness. 

To make suclia scltction is not to create an arti 
ficial standard of greatness, or to claun that great- 
ness 13 m any case hallowed or exalted merely 
hccatiso it IS iVmencan It is simply to recognize 
a peculiar stamp of character, a special mohe-up of 
nund and faculties, as the specific jiroduct of our 
national life, not displacmg or eclipsmg talents of 
a different land, hut supplementing them, and so 
adding to the world s vancly There is an Amen 
can typo of man, and those who hare exhibited this 
type ivith a certain unmistalcable distinction and 
perfection have been great **Amcncans” It has 
required the utmost vanety of character and energy 
to establish a great natiou, with a poli^ at once 
free and firm, upon this contment, and no sound 
type of manhness could bare been dispensed ivith 
in the effort. W^e could no more hare done inth 
out our great Englishmen, to keep the past stead 
ily m mmd and Ttinko eveiy change conseiratiio 
of prmciplo, thou we could hare done without 
the men whose whole impulse was forward, uhoso 
whole genius was for onginatiou, natural masters 
of the art of subduing a wilderness 

Certainly one of the greatest figures in our his- 
toiy is the figure of Alexander Hamilton Amen 
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can Instonans, thougli compelled always to admire 
him, often m spite of tliemselves, have been in 
clmcd, like the mass of menm his own day, to look 
at him askance They hmt, when they do not 
plamly say, that he was not ** American ” He re- 
jected, if he did not despise, democratic pnnciples , 
advocated a government as strong, almost, *03 a 
monarchy, and defended the government which 
was actually set up, like the skilled advocate ho 
was, only because it was the strongest that could 
bo had under the circumstances Ho beheved m 


authority, and he had no faith m the aggregate 
wisdom of masses of men He had, it is true, that 
deep and passionate love of bberty, and that stead 
fast purpose in the mamtenance of it, that mark 
the best Enghshmea everywhere , but his ideas of 


gov emment stuck fast m the old world pohtics, and 
his statesmanship was of Europe rather than of 
America. And yet the genius and the steadfast 
epmt of this man were absolutely indispensable to 
U5 No ono less masterful, no one less resolute 
^ be to drill the mmonty. if necessaiy, to have 
their way ag^st the majority, could have done the 
work of orgamzabon by which he estabhshed 

the nauonalcredikand with the nabonal credit 2 

national government itself A phant nn i 
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task A great radical mind in his place would 
haro brought disaster upon us only a great con 
ser>atiTO genius could have succeeded. It i3 safe 
to say that, without men of Hamilton’s cast of 
mind, building tha past into tho future with a deep 
passion for order and old msdoni, our national life 
would Iiavo miscarried atthevciy first. This tried 
English talent for conservation gave to onr fibre at 
the TCiy outset tho stiilncss of maturity 

James Madison, too, we may be said to have m 
heritod His mvaluable gifts of counsel wero 
the sort so happily imparted to us with our £og 
hsh blood at the first plaotmg of tho States which 
formed the Union A gmvo and prudent Jncui 
and jet brave withal when new counsel was to bo 
taken, he stands at tho begummg of our national 
histoiy, even m his young manhood, as he faced 
and led the constituhonai convention, a tjpe of 
the slow and thoughtful English genius for affairs. 
He held old and tested convictions of tho uses of 
liberty, he was competently read in the history 
of government , processes of revolution were m his 
thought no more processes of adaptation ex 
igencies were to be met by modification, not by 
experiment. His reasonable spirit runs tlirongh all 
the proceedings of the great convention tliat gave 
03 the Constitution, and that noble instrument 
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seems tlio product of character hko his Tor all it 
IS so Americau m its content, it is m its method a 
thoroughly English produebon, so full is it of old 
pnnciplcs, so conservabvo of expenenee, so care- 
fully compounded of compromises, of concessions 
made and accepted Such men are of a stock so 
fine as to need no titles to make it noble, and yet 
so old and so distmguished as actually to bear tho 
chief titles of Enghsh liberty hladison came of 
tlio long Imo of Enghsh oonstitubonal statesmen 
Theto is a typo of genius ■which closely ap- 
proaches this m character, but which is, nerertho- 
Uss, distinctively Amcneau It u to bo scon in 
John LLarshall and m Daniel Webster In these 
men a new set of ideas find expression, ideas which 
all tho world has received as Amcnean Webster 
ivas not an Enghah but an American constitutional 
statesman Eor the English statesman constitu 
tional issues are isaucs of policy rather than issues 
of law Ho constantly handles questions of change 
lus constitubon is always a uiaLing He must at 
every turn construct and ho is deemed conservative 
if only his rule bo consistency and contmuity with 
tUo past, lla will scatch diligently for precedent, 
liut ho 13 content if tho precedent contain only a 
genn of tho pohoy ho proposes Hu standaida aro 
fCt him, not hy law, but by opmion his constitu 
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tion is an ideal of cautious and orderly 
Its fixed element is the conception of political 
liberty: a conception whicli, tiiough steep^^l 
Listoiy, must crer be added to and altered by 
social change. The iimerican constitutional states- 
man, on tho contrary, constructs policies b^e a 
lawyer. The standard with which he must square 
his conduct is set by a document upon >yhoso 
defimt© sentences the whole structure of the 
eminent directly rests. That document, moreover, 
is the concrete embodiment of a pecoliar theoiT 
government That theory is, that definitive 
selected by a power outside the govemmentt ore 
tlwi, sfecnatvsal w-an. <4t tha eativ© fabm of politics^ 
and that nothing winch cannot he constructed 
upon tins stiS framework is a safe or legithaate 
part of policy. Law is, in his conception, creative 
of states, and they live only by such permissious 
as they can extract from it The functions of the 
judge and the functions of the man of affairs have, 
therefore, been veiy closely related in our histo^T » 
and John hfarshall, scarcely less than Daniel 
"Webster, was a constitutional statesman. ■\Vith 
all hladison’s conservatiio temper and wido-cjcd 
prudence ui counsel, the sabject-matter of thot^gbt 
for both of these men was not Lnglish liberty ov 
tho experience of men cvetywhero in self-go cm- 
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Tnent, but the meaning stared up in the expHdt 
sentences o£ a wittea fundamental law. They 
taught men the new — the American — art of 
extracting life out of the letter, not of statutes 
merely (that art was not new), hut of statute-built 
institutiona and documented goremments : riie art 
of saturating poUtlca with law without grossly dis- 
coloring law with politics- Otiier nations hare 
Tinil written constitutions, hut no other nation has 
over filled a written constitution with this singularly 
compounded content, of a sound legal conscience 
and a strong national porpose. It would have 
hccQ easy to deal with our Constitution lihe subtle 
dialecticians ; hut IVcbster and hlaishall did much 
more and much better than that They viewed 
the {undamcntal law os a great organic product, a 
vducle of life as well as n charter of authority ; in 
disclosing its lifo they did not damage its tissue ; 
and in thus expanding the law without impairing 
its structure or authority they made great contri- 
butions alike to statesmanship and to jurisprudence. 
Our notable litcraturo of decision and commentary 
in tho' field of constitutional law is America’s 
dUtincti\Q gift to tho history and tho science of 
lau. John Marshall wrought out much of its sub- 
stance ; ’Webster (Kffused its great body o£ princi- 
ples throughout national policy, mediating between 
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tlio law and afFaira The figures of the two men 
must bold tbe cjc of the world os tbo figures of 
two great national r^rcsentatiTcs, as tbo figures 
of two great Amencans 

Tbo representable national greatness and fane* 
tion of these men appear more clcaily still when 
they are contrasted with men libo John Adams 
and John C Calhoun, whose greatness was not 
nahonab John Adama represented one element of 
our nabonal character, and represented it nobly, 
with a smgular fore© and greatness. Ha was an 
emment Puntan statesman, and the Funtan ugre* 
dient has colored all our nabonal bfe. '\V’e ba>a 
got strength and persistency and some part of our 
steady moral purpose from it But in the quick 
growth and exuberant expansion of the nation it 
has been only one element among many The 
Puntan blood has mixed with many another strain 
The sbS Puntan character has been mellowed by 
many a transfusion of gentler and more hopeful 
elements. So soon as the Adams fashion of man 
became more narrow, intense, acidulous, mtractahle, 
accordmg to the tendencies of its nature, m the 
person of John Quincy Adams, it lost the sym 
pathy, lost even the tolerance, of the country, and 
the nabonal choice took its reckless leap from a 
Puntan President to Andrew Jackson, a ^nfui cost 
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in the rough original pattern of American life at 
the heart of the continent. John Adams had not 
been a very acceptable President. He had 
none of the national opdmism, and could uot un- 
derstand those who did have it. He bad none of 
the characteristic adaptability of the delocalized 
American, and was just a bit ridiculous in his stiff- 
ness at the Court of St. James, for all he was so 
honorable and so imposing. His type, — be it said 
without ^respect, — was ptovinciaL Unmistaka- 
bly a great man, his greatness was of the common- 
wealth, not of the empire. 

Calhoun, too, was a great provinciaL Although 
a ^ant, he had no heart to use his great strength 
{or national purposes. In his youth, it is true, he 
did catch some of the generous ardor for national 
• enterprise which filled the air in his day ; and all 
his life through, with a truly pathetic earnestness, 
ho retained his affection for his first ideal. But 
when the rights and interests of his section were 
made to appear incompatible with a liberal and 
boldly constructive interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, he fell out of national counsels and devoted 
all the strength of Hs eitraoidinary mind to hold- 
•ms tto nation’s lionglu and power baci wltUn 
tho stent Umits of a liteial constmetion of tie law 
In powers of reasoning hia mind deserves to rani 
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Avitb Webster s and Marshall’s he handled quc5< 
tions of lanr like a master^ as thej did. He had, 
moreover, a keen msight mto the essential prmci 
pics and character of hberty. Hia thought moved 
eloqncntlj along some of the oldest and safest Imcs 
of Knghsh thought m the field of govcmmcnt. 
Ho made substantive contributions to the pcnua> 
nent pbilosophj of pohtics. Hia rcasomng has 
been discredited, not so moch because it vas not 
thcorctieallj sound within its limits, as because its 
practical outcome was a negation whidi embar- 
rassed the whole movement of national aihurs. 
Ho would have held the nabon sbll, m on old 
otiuipoisc, at one tune normal cnongh, but tmpossi* 
bio to inaint.ain. 'Webster and Mnrstiall gave Lave 
to the energy of change inherent in all the na> 
bonol life, making law a rule, but not on interdict, 
a hving guide, but not a blmd and ngid discipline. 
Calhoun sought to fix law as a bamcr across the 
path of poli(7, commanding the Iifo of the notion 
to stand stdk Tho strength displajcd m tho diort, 
the intcUoctoal power and address, ibundantly cn* 
title him to bo called great . but his purpose was 
not nationaL It regarded only a section of tho 
country, and marked lnn«, — again be it said with 
all n»pcct, — a great j rorinciaL 

JdTersoa was not a thorosgh Amcnran bccaoao 
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o£ the strain of French philosophy that permeated 
and weakened all his thought. Benton was alto- 
gether American so far as the natural strain of his 
blood was concerned, hut he had encumbered his 
natural parts and inch'nations with a „£ nnjj. 


gested and shapeless learning. Bred m the West, 
whore ererjthing was new, he had filled his head 
with tte thought of boohs (evidently very poor 
boohs) which erHblted the ideals of communities 
in which everything was old. He thought of the 
Bo^ Senate when ho sat in the Senate of the 
Umted States. Ho paraded classical figures when, 
over he spoke, upon a stage whore both their 
costume and their action seemed grotesque. A 
pedantic frontiersmau, ho was a hving and a 
was antinomy. Meant by nature to be an 

Amencm, he spoded the plan by applying a most 
unsmtable gloss of shafiow and irrelcvauTLu “ 
JeS^n was of course an almost immeasurabit 
poster u^ than Benton, hot he was uu.America^ 

or wholesome demand for 

were noUtwomcompaUblo parts in f ^*000 

ton's he was a phdoso^cal r^ ^ 
as well as by acquhenmut; his 
tanpcramcnl went suitably to^.i 

“oiy together. The man is 
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homogeneous throughout. The Amencan shon^ m 
htm \ciy plamlj, too notwithstanding the strong 
and inherent dash of what was foreign m his 
make-up He ^ras a natural leader and manager 
of men, not because he was impemtiTo or master- 
ful, but because of a natiie shrewdness, tact, and 
sagacity, an mbom art and aptness for combination, 
such 03 no Frenchman orer displayed in tho man 
agement of common men Jefferson had pist a 
touch of rusticity about him, besides , and it was 
not pretense on lua part or merely a love of power 
that mado him dcmocratio. His mdiscnmmate 
hospitahty, his almost passionate lovo for tho sim 
pie cquahty of countty life, his steady doiotion to 
what he deemed to be tbo cause of tlie people, all 
mark him a genuine democrat, a nature native to 
Amcncx It is his speculative philosophy that is 
exotic, and that runs liko a false and artificial note 
through all his thought. It was un ^Vinencan ui 
licing abstract, sciituncntal rationalistic, ratlicr 
than pmctiLoL That ho held it sincerely need nut 
bo doubted but the tnoro smccrtly ho accepted it 
so much tlio more thotouglily was ho un ^Vmcncan 
His writings lack liard and practical sense. Lib- 
ert}, among us is nut a Miitimcnt, but a ] roduct 
of cxpcncQCO, Its derivation u not niUonalutic, 
but practical It is a hard headed sjiint of mdo- 
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pendence, not the conclusion of a syllogism TUo 
very aerated quality of Jefferson’s prmciples gives 
them an air of insincerity, which attaches to them 
rather because they do not suit the chmate of the 
country and the practical aspect of affairs than ho» 
cause they do not suit the character of Jefferson’s 
mind and the atmosphere of abstract plulosophy 
It IS because both they and the philosophical 
system of which they form a part do seem smtable 
to his mmd and character, that we must pronounce 
liim^ though a great man, not a great American 
It IS by the frank consideration of such concrete 
cases that we may construct, both negatively and 
affirmatively, our canons of Americanism. The 
Amcncan spirit is something more than the old, 
tho immemonal Saxon spirit of Ubeity from which 
it sprung It has been bred by the conditions 
attendmg the great task which we have all the 
century been carrying forward the task, at once 
material and ideal, of subduing a ivilderness and 
coicrmg all the wruio stretches of a vast continent 
with a smglo free and stable pohty It is, accord 
ingly, aboio all things, a hopeful and confident 
spirit. It IS progressive, optumsUcally progressive, 
and ambitious of objects of national scope and 
advantage. It is unpedaatic, unpronncial, unspeo* 
ulatiio,un£astidiou3, n^anlful of law. but as using 
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it, Qot as being used by it or dominated by any 
formalism whatever , m a sense imrefined, because 
full of rude force , but prompted by largo and gen 
erous motives, and often as tolerant as it is reso- 
lute. No one man, unl ess it be lancoln, has eicr 
proved big or various enough to embody active 
and full hearted spirit m all its quabhes , and the 
men who have been too narrow or too speculative 
or too pcdantio to represent it have, nevertheless, 
added to the strong and stimng vancty of our 
national bfe, making it fuller and ncher m motive 
and eueigy , but its several aspects ore none the 
less noteworthy as they separately appear m differ* 
ent mco 

One of the first men to exhibit this ^Vmcncan 
spirit with on unmistahablo touch of greatness and 
distmction was Benjamin Fronklm It was char* 
octenstic of America that this self mode man should 
become a philosopher, a founder of philosophical 
societies, on authontativo man of science , that lus 
plulosopby of bfe should bo so homely and so prac- 
tical ID its xuaxuns, and uttered with so shreud a 
wit, that one region should bo lus birthj)laco and 
anoUicr lus home, that ho should favor clTtiCtivo 
jKihtical union among the colonies from the first, 
and shoull play a sago and active port in the 
eatahhslunuit of national indt-jKiiduico and the 
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planning of a national organization ; and that ho 
should reptosent his conntrjmen in diplomacy 
abroad. They could hare had no spokesman who 

represented more sides of their cliiractcr. Franldin 
WM a sort of multiple American. He was rersatUe 
without inching solidity; he was a practical states- 
man without ocasmg to bo a sagacious philosopher 
Ho came of the people, and was democratio; but 
ho had raUed himself out of the general mass of 
unnamed men, and so stood for the democratic law 
not of cqnaUty, but of self-selection in endeavor’ 
One can feel sure that Franklin would have sm^ 
cceded m anypart of the national life that it might 
have Men to his lot to take part in. He ^ 
stand the final and characteristio test of American. 
^ -• ho would nnquesaonably have made a success- 

al 1 rT’ the 

“ administering justice from the fallen 

Wa^gton hardly seems an American, as most 

of his biographers depict him. He is i T 
too cold, too prudent. He „ ® “ t®® “Mess, 

and disp^iolm Mr. ^ ^ 

aa>*a«nlda,mrish,Z^t'rfr'““” 

-aHmnasdaeksutrjr.t:-?^ 
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lor lack of passion in lum was bat tbo reserve and 
self mastery natural to a man of Ins class and 
breeding m Virginia. Ho was no parlor pobtician, 
either He had sem the frontier, and far beyond 
it where tho French forts lay He knew the tough 
life of tho country aa fow other men could. His 
thoughts did not lire at Mount Vernon He know 
difficult as inhinately and faced it always with as 
quiet a mastery as William tho SilenL This calm, 
straightforward, high-epinted man, making diarts 
of the western country, noting the natural land 
and water routes into the heart of the continent, 
marking how the French power lay, conceiting the 
pahey^ which should dispossess it, and the engmecr 
mg aclueremcnts which should make the utmost 
resources of the laud our own , counseling Brad 
dock how to enter the forest, but not deserting him 
because he would not take adTico planning step 
by step, by pabent correspondence with influential 
men eveiywhere, the meetings, conferences, com- 
mon resolves which were finally to bnng the great 
consbtutional contenbon together, planning, too, 
always for the country as well aa for Virginia , and 
presiding at last over the establishment and organ 
izabon of the goTcmment of tho Umou he certainly 
— the most suitable mstnimeat of the tiabonal life 
kt every moment of crisis — is a great Amcncan. 
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Those nohlo worOa which he uttcxcd amidst the 
Cist douhtings o£ the comtitutional convention 
loight servo as a motto for Iho best effort of lib- 
erty wherever free men strive: ^‘Lct ua rmso a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair ; 
the event is in tho hand of God.'* 

In Henry Clay wo have an Amerioan of a most 
authentic pattern. There was no man o£ his 
generation who represented more of America than 
he 3id. The singular, almost irrcsistihlo attraction 
ho had for men of every class and every tempera- 
ment came, not from tiio arts of the politician, but 
from the instant sympathy established between him 
and every fellow-countrymaa of his. Ho does not 
seem to have exercised the same fasemation upon 
foreigners. They fcU toward him as somo New 
Englanders did: ho seemed to them plausible 
merely, too indiscriminately open and cordial to he 
sinccro, — a bit of a charlatan. No man who really 
tabes ^0 tjouhla to understand Henry Clay, or 
who has quick enough parte to sympatinzo with 
him, can deem him false. It is the odd combina- 
tion of two different dements in him that malces 
him seem irregular and inconstant. His nature 
was of tho "West, blown through -with quick winds 
of ardor nud aggression, a hit reckless and defiant ; 
hut his art was of the East, ready with soft and 
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pbcabug phrases, rcmmia^nt of old and tevcrcnced 
ideals, thoughtful of compronuse and accommodo' 
hOD Ho liod all the address of the trained and 
sophisticated politician, bred in an old and sensitire 
society , but his purposes ran &ee of caubous r& 
stramts, and lus real ideals « ere those of the some- 
what bumpbous Amencamsm which was pushing 
the fronber forward m the West, which behered 
itself capable of doing anything it might put its 
hand to, despised conrcnbonal restramts, and 
followed a rague but resplendent “manifest des- 
tiny ” with lusty hurrahs. His purposes were sin 
cere, oven if often crude and nninstructed , it was 
only because the subtle arts of politics seemed in 
vonsistent with the direct dash and bold spirit of 
the man that they sat upon hLe an insmcer- 
ity He thoroughly, and by mere unooascioas em- 
pathy, represented the doable America of his day, 
made ap of a West which humed and gave bold 
strokes, and of an East which held back, fearing 
the pace, thoughtful and nundful of the instruo- 
faro past. The one part had to be served •mtbont 
offendmg the other and that was Clay s niedi 
atonal function 

Andrew Jackson was altogether of the West. 

Of his smeeigty nobody has ever liad any real 
doubt , and Ins Aiucnconiam is now at any rato 
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equally unimpcachahlo* Ho was like Clay with 
tho social ima^ation of tio orator and tlio art 
and sophistication of the Eastern politician left out 
IIo caino into our national politics lilco a cyclone 
from oil the Western prairies. Americans of tho 
present day perceptibly shudder at tho very recol- 
lection of Jackson. Ho seems to them a great 
Vandal, playing fast and loose alike with institu- 
tions and with tested and established policy, do- 
hauehing politics Uko a modem spoilsman. But 
whether wo woiJd accept him as a typo of ourselves 
or not, tho men of his own day accepted him with 
enthusiasm. He did not need to he exphined to 
them. They crowded to his standard like men 
freo at last, after long and tedious restraint, to 
make their own choice, follow their own man. 
There can ho no mIstaUng the spontaneity of the 
thoroughgoing support bo received. His was tho 
new type of energy and self-conildence bred by 
life outside tho States that had been colonies. It 
was a terrible energy, threatening sheer destruction 
to many a carefully wrought arrangemeut handed 
on to us from tho past ; it was a perilous self-con- 
fidence, founded in sheer strength rather in 
wisdom. Tho government did not pass through 
tho throes of that signal awakening of the new 
national spirit without serious rack and damage. 
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But it was no disease. Xt was only an incautious, 
abounding, madcap strength winch proved so don 
getoua m its readmess for every rash endeavor It 
was Dece»»aTy that iho West should be let mto the 
play It was even necessary- that she should assert 
her nght to the leading role It was done with 
out good taste, hut that docs not condemn it. VTe 
have no donbt refined and schooled the hoyden 
influences of that cmdo tune, and they are ^-astly 
safer now than then, wheai they first came bound 
mg m , hut they mightily stirred md ennehed our 
blood from the first. Kow that wo ha\ o thoroughly 
suffered this Jackson change and it is over, wo are 
ready to recognize it a? quite as radically American 
os anjtlimg m all our history 

Lincoln, ncverthcle^ rather tl>.in Jackson, was 
tho supreme jVmcncaii of our history In Clay, 
Bast and West were mixed inthout being fused or 
harmonized he seems like two men In Jackson 
there was not evea a maturo hownsaHotaiacce, 
and altogether unacceptable to some parts of tho 
country, — a frontier statesman. Butin Xancoln 
tho dements were cotnbmcd and harmonized. ‘The 
most smgular thing about tho wonderful career of 
tho man is tho way in which ho steadily grew mto 
a national statnre. Ho higan an amorphous, un 
licked cub, bred m tho rudest of human lairs. 
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but» as ho grew, eTciythmg formed, mfonned, 
transformed him. Tho process was slow hut un 
broken lie >sa3 not fit to bo Preaidcnt until ho 
actually becamo President. Ho was fit then 
because, learmng everythmg as ho went, ho had 
found out how much there was to learn, and had 
still an infinite capacity for learning Tho qmet 
Toices of sentiment and mnnnnis of tcaolttUon 
that went whispermg through tho land, his car 
always caught, when others could hear nothing hut 
their own words Ho never ceased to bo a common 
that was his sourco of strength But he 
was a common man with gemus, a genius for things 
Amcncan, for insight into the common thought, 
for mastery of tho fundamental things of politics 
that luheto ui human nature and cast hardly more 
than their shadows on constitutioas , forthopncti 
calmcehea of affairs , for judging men and osseasmg 
arguments Jackson had no social imagination 
no unfamiliar community made any impression on 
him His whole fibre stiffened young, and nothing 
afterward could modify or even deeply affect it 
But Lmeoln vfus always a-making , he would havo 
died unfinished if the temble storms of the war 
had not stung him to leam m those four jears 
what no other twenty could have taught him 
And, as ho stands there in his complete manhood. 
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at tlio most ixinloua liclm in Clinstondom, Trlnt a 
manclous compoaito figum ho ul Tlio \rlu)Io 
country u summed up m liim ilio ruilo 'SVesiem 
fitrcngtbf tempered with shrewdness and a broad 
and humane unt , the £astcm (mascrratism, regard 
fu] o£ law and dcroUxl to fixed standards of duty 
lie cTcu understood the South, os no other Northern 
man of hia generation did. Uo respected, becauso 
ho comprehended, though ho could not hold, its 
Ticw of the Constitution , he appreciated the m 
ezorablo compulsions of lU post m respect of 
ahrery , he would hare aocuted it onoo more, and 
speodOy if possible, in ita ngbt to self goremment, 
when the fight was fought out To the Eastern 
politicians ho seemed liho an accident, but to his* 
toiy ho must seem like a prondcnco. 

Grant was Lmoolu s suitable mstrument, a great 
Amencan general the appropriate product of 'W'eat 
Pomt. A Western man, ho bod no thought of 
commonwcaltliB pohtically separate, and was in 
stmctirely for the Union , a man of the common 
people, he deemed lumsplf always an instrument, 
never a master, and did his work, though ruth 
lessly, without malice , a sturdy, hard n died, taci 
turn man, a sort of Lincoln the Silent in thought 
and spirit. He does not appeal to the imagination 
vciy deeply , there is a sort of common greatness 
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about bim, great gilts combmed smgularly uith a 
great mediocrity, but such pcculiantics seem to 
Inm all Ibo more American, —»iiatioual m 
spint, tborougbgomg m method, masterful m 
purpose. 

And yet it is no contradiction to say that Robert 
£ Lee also was a great American lie fought on 
tho opposite side, but ho fought m tho samo spirit, 
and for a principle which is in a sense scarcely less 
American tlinji the pnnciple of Union llo repre- 
sented the idea of tho inherent — tho essential— ~ 
separateness of self government This was not 
tho pnnciplo of secession, that principle mvolvcd 
tho separato nght of tho several sclf-govcmmg 
umts of tho foderal system to judge of 
questions mdependently, and as a check upon tho 
federal government, — to adjudge tho very objects 
of tho Umon Leo did not bclievo m secession, 
but he did behevo in the local rootage of all gov- 
ernment This IS at the bottom, no doubt, an 
English idea , hut it has had a charactenstio Amer 
lean development It is the reverso side of the 
shield which bears upon its obverse the devices of 
the Umon, a side too much overlooked and ob- 
scured smcQ the war It conceives the mdividual 
State a immunity muted by tho most mhmato 
associations, tho first homo and foster mother of 
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ereiy man bom into tlia cidzcnslilp of tba notioii. 
Lee considered binwlf a member of one of these 
great fozxulies ; be could nut conceive of the nation 
apart from the State: abore all, He conld not lire 
in the nation divorced from bis neighbors. His 
own community should decide his political destiny 
and duty. 

This was also the spirit of Patrick Heniy and of 
Sam Honston, — men much fthTrn in the cardinal 
principle of their natnres. Patrick Henry resisted 
tho fonnation of the Union only because he feared 
to distntb the local rootage of self-goTer&ment, to dis- 
perse power so widely that neighbors conM not con- 
trol it. It was not a disloyal or a separatist spirit, 
but only a jealous spirit of liberty. Sam Houston, 
too, deemed the character a oommimity should give 
itself so great a matter that the communl^, once 
made, ought itself to judge of the national associa- 
tions most condneire to ite liber^ and progr^s. 
Witlmut liberty of this inteosire character there 
could hare been no vital natfonal liber^ ; and Sam 
Houston, Patrick Henry, and Pobert E. Leo are 
none the less great Americans because they repre* 
sented only one cardinal principle of the national 
life. Self-goremment its intrinslo antinomies 
as well as its harmonies. 

Among men of letters XjowcU is doubtless most 
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typically Amcncan, thougli Curtis must find an 
ebgible place m tbo bst Lowell ^vas, sclf-coa- 
Ecious, though the truest greatness is not » ho was 
a tnflo too “ smart,** besides, and there is no 
“ smartness ” m great literature. But both tho 
sclf-consciousncss and tho smartness must bo ad* 
nutted to bo Amcncan , and Lowell was so versa* 
tile, so urbane, of so largo a spint, and so odmirahlo 
in tho scope of his sympathies, that ho must cer- 
tainly go on the calendar. 

There need bo no fear that wo shall bo ohhged to 
stop with Lowell m htciatuxo, or with any of tho 
men who have been named m tho field of achiovo* 
ment. Wo shall nob m the futuro have to 
ono typo of Amencanism at a tuno Tho frontier 
IS gone it has reached tbo Pacific The country 
grows rapidly homogeneous With tho same paco 
it grows vanous, and multiform m. all its life. 
Tho man of the sunplo or local type cannot any 
longer deal m the great manner with any national 
problem The great men of our future must ho of 
tho composite type of greatness sound hearted 
hopeful, confident of the vabdity of hherty, tena- 
cious of tho deeper prmciples of Amencan mstitu- 
tions, hut with tho old rashness schooled and 
sobered, and mstmet tempered by mstniction. 
They must be wise with an adult, not with an 
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adolescent wisdom. Some day we Hlmll bo of one ^ 
mind, our ideals fixed, our purposes harmonized, 
our natiouallty oomplcte and oonsentancous : then 
will come our great literaturo and our greatest 
men* 


vm. 

THE COURSE OP UIEMCVN niSTOBT* 

Li tlio field of history, learning should ho deemed 
to stand among tho jicoplo and m tho midst of life 
Its fimctiou thcro is not one of pndo merely to 
main comphusant record of deeds honorably done 
and plana nohly executed m tho past. It has also a 
function of guidance to build high places wbereoa 
to plant tho clear and Oaming lights of eiponenco, 
that they may shino alike upon tho roads already 
traveled aud upon tho patlis not yet attempted. 
The historian la also a sort of prophet. Our 
memories direct ua They give us knowlcdgo of 
our character, alike m its strength and m its weak 
ness and it is so wo get our standards for endeavor, 
— our warnings and our gleams of hope It is 
thus wo learn what manner of nation wo are of, 
and divmo wliat manner of ixiople we should be 
An il thia 13 not lu national records merely 
Local history is the ultimate substance of national 
lustory There could ho no epics were pastorals 

1 AnililrBhadeliverwllwforatLeNew Jersey HMto n cal Society 
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not also true, — no patnotism, were there no homos, 
no neighbors, no quiet round of cino dutj, and 1, 
for my part, do not Avondcr that scholarly men 
have been found not a few who, though they might 
have shone upon a larger field, where all eyes 
would hare seen them wm their fame, yet chose 
to pore all their bres long upon the blurred and 
scattered records of a eountry-side, where there nas 
nothing but an old church or an ancient Tillage 
The history of a nation is only the history of its 
villages wntten large 1 only marvel that tbeso 
local histonona have not seen more in the stones 
they iiaro sought to tell Surely here, m these old 
hamlets that antedate the cities, in these httle 
cominumtics that stand apart and yet giro their 
young life to the nation, is to bo found tbo veiy 
authentic stuff of romance for the mere looking 
Tliero is lo>o and courtship and eager life and 
high doTOtion up and down all the hues of o>cry 
genealogy What strength, too, and bold endeavor 
m the cuttmg do\vii of forests to make tho clear- 
mgs , what breath of hope and discovery m scahng 
for tho first time the nearest mountains, what 
longings ended or begun u{X>n tho conung m of 
ships into tho harbor , what pndo of earth m tlio 
rivalries of tho village , wliat thoughts of heaven 
m tlio quiet of tho rural church I ^Vhat forces of 
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slow and steadfast endeavor tlicro were In tlio 
building of a great city upon tbo foundadous of a 
hamlet : and how the plot broadens and thickens 
and grows dramatic as commimidcs mden into 
states I Here, surely, sunk deep in the very fibre 
of the stuff, are the colors of the great story of 
men, — tho lively touches of reality and tho strik- 
ing images of life. 

It must bo admitted, I know, that local history 
con bo mode deadly dull In tho telling.' Tho men 
who reconstruct it seem usually to build mth Iciln- 
dried stufi, — as if with a purpose it should Last. 
But that is not the fault of tho subject. Kational 
Hstory may be written almost os ill, if due pains 
bo taken to dry it out. It b a triflo more difficult: 
because merely to speak of national afiairs b to 
give hint of great forces and of movements blown 
upon by all tbo airs of tbo wido continent. The 
mere largeness of tho scalo lends to the narrativo 
a certain dignity and spirit. But some men will 
manage to bo dull tliougb Uiey should speak of 
creation. In writing of local history tbo thing 
is fatidly easy. For there b some neighborhood 
history that lacks any large significance, which b 
without horizon or outlook. There are detaUs in 
tho history of every community -which it concerns 
no mail to know agmn when once they are past 
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and decently boned m ibo records and these aro 
tho very details, no doubt, wlucit it is easiest to 
find upon a casual search. It is easier to xoako 
oot a list of county clerks thnn to extract the social 
histoT} of tho coun^ from tho records they hare 
kept, — though it is not so important and it is 
easier to make a catalogue of anything tlian to say 
irhat of lifo and purpose the catalogue stands for 
This IS called coUcctiog facts •* for tho saLo of tho 
facts thimsclrcs , ’ but if I mshed to do augbt for 
tho sal 0 of tho facts thuusJves 1 tluuk I should 
Bcrro them belter by giving tbcir true biographies 
than by merely displaying their fares. 

The right and ^'ttal sort of local history u the 
sort which may bo wnttui with lifted ejia,— -tho 
sort which has an Itonzou and an outlook ujwn 
tho world. bouii.tinics it may happai, indeed, 
tliat tlio anuals of a oughborhoud disclobo some 
arngular adrenture which had its bcgutning and its 
ending there some unwonted bit of fortune which 
stands tmi ^uo and lonely uiiidst Uio iii^Tiad traus* 
actions of Oto worll of nlTairs, nml Jmiacs to }jo 
lol I and for its own soIcl Itut usiudly tho 

sigmllcam-v of UMoi history is, Uiat it u jiari of a 
gnaUr whulo. V rjiut uf local imtory is hko an 
uin upon a highway it u a sta^ u{ii n a far 
pjuniiy it u a {dace the uatiuiial LiMiiy 
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passed througli. Tbero mankind Los stopped and 
lodged by tlio way. Local history is thus less than 
national history only as tho part is less than tho 
whole. The whole could not dispeuso with tho 
part^ would not exist without it» could not bo 
understood unless tho part also were understood. 
Local history is subordinate to national only in the 
sense in which each lca£ of a book is subordinato 
to the volume itself. Upon no single page will tlvo 
whole theme of tho book be found ; but each IKigu 
holds a part of tho theme. Even were tho lustoiy 
of each locality exactly like tho history of overy 
other ^which it cannot bd\ it would deserve to bo 
written, — if only to corroborate tbo lustory of tho 
test, and verify it as an authentic part of tho 
record of the race and natiou. Tho common olo> 
ments of a nation’s life are tho great elements of 
its life, the warp and woof of tlio fabric. They 
cannot be too much or too substantially vetilied mul 
explicated. It is so that history is made solid 
and fit foe uso and wear. 

Our national history, of couiso, has its own great 
and spreading pattern, which can be seen in its 
full form and completeness only when tho stuff of 
our national life is hud before U3 in broad surfaces 
and upon an amplo scale. But tho detail of tho 
pattern, tho individual threads of the great fabric 
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oro to bo found only m local history. There is 
tlie mtneate wdanug, all tho delicate shading, 
the mco refinement of the ^pattern, — gold thread 
mixed with fustian, fine thread laid upon coarse, 
shade combined ivith shade Assuredly it is this 
that gives to local histoiy its life and imjxirtance 
The idea, moreover, furnishes a nice entenon of 
mtercst The Ufo of some locahties is, obviously, 
more completely and intimately a part of the 
national pattern than the life of other localities, 
which are more separate and, as it were, put upon 
tho border of the fabric. To come at once and 
very candidly to examples, the local history of tho 
Middle States, — New \ ork, New Jersey, and 
Fcnnsylvania, — is much more structurally a part 
of the charactenstio life of the nation as a whole 
than IS tho histoij of the New Soghmd commuzuties 
or of tho several States and regions of the South. 

I know that such a heresy will sound very rank m 
the cars of some for I am speokmg agamst oo* 
copied doctrine. But acceptance, be it never so 
general, does not make a doctrme true 

Our national iiistoiy hecn wntfen for the 
most port by Now Bngland men All honor to 
them ! Their scholarship and their characters alike 
have given them on honorable enrollment amongst 
tho great names of our litcraty histoiy, and no 


g: & 
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just man •would say atight to detract, •wero it never 
BO bttle, from their well-eamed fame They have 
written our history, nevertheless, from but a single 
point of view From where they sit, tho whole of 
tho great development looks like an Expansion of 
New England Other elements but play along tho 
sides of the great process by which the Puntan has 
worked out tho development of nation and polity 
It IS ho who has gone out and possessed tho land 
the man of destiny, the typo and impersonation of 
a chosen people To tho Southern writer, too, tho 
story looks much the same, if it be but followed to 
its oulmmation, — to its final storm and stress and 
tragedy m the great war It is the bstory of tho 
Suppression of the South Spite of all her splen* 
did contributions to tho steadfast accomplishment 
of tho great tasli of budding the nation , spito of 
tho long leadership of her statesmen m the national 
counsels , spito of her joint achievements m the 
conquest and occupation of tho West, tho South 
was at last turned upon on every hand, rebuked 
proscribed, defeated Tho history of the United 
States, tre haua learnid, tras, from the settlement 
at Jamestown to tho surKndcr at Appomattox a 
loog-diawn contest for mastery between New Ena 
land and tho South, — and tho end of tho contest 
wo know All along IJio parallels of ktttndo tan 
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tlio rivaliy, in those hctoicol days of toU anij ad- 
venture during which population crossed the conti- 
nent, like an army advancing its encampments. 
Up and doTO the great river of the continent, too, 
and beyond, up the slow incline of the vast steppee 
that lift themselves toward the crowning towc^ of 
the Rockiea, — beyond that, again, in the gold- 
fields and upon the green plains of California, the 
race for ascendency struggled on, — till at length 
there was a final oonilng face to face, and the Duts- 
terful folk who hod come from the loins of Ifcw 
England won their consummate victory. 

It is a very dramatic form for tho story. One 
almost wishes it were true. How fine a unity it 
would give our cpio ! But perhaps, after all, the 
real truth is more interesting. The life of the 
nation cannot be reduced to these so sim^ilo Ictiqb. 
These two great forces, of tho North and of ^ho 
South, unquestionably existed, — wore unquesti<)n- 
ably projected in tlieir operation out upon the 
groat plane of the continent, there to combine or 
repel, as circumstances miglit dcteimine. But thy 
people that went out from the North nero not <ui 
unzolxcd people ; they came from tho great Middle 
States as well as from New England. Tbclr 
transpUntation into the West was no moro o 
reproduction of New England or New Vbrk Or 
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Pennsylvania or New Jersey than Massachusetts 
was a reproduction o£ old England, or New Nether- 
land a reproduction of Holland. The Southern 
people, too, whom they met by the western rivers 
and upon the open prairies, were transformed, as 
they themselves were, by the rough fortunes of tlio 
frontier. A mixture of peoples, a modification of 
mind and habit, a new round of experiment and 
adjustment amidst the novel life of tho baked and 
untUled plain, and the far valleys with tho virg^ 
forests still thick upon them: a new temper, a new 
spirit of adventure, a new impatience of restraint, 
a new license of life, — these are the characteristio 
notes and measures of the time when tho nation 
spread itself at largo upon tho continent, and was 
transformed from a group of colonies into a family 
of States. 

Tho passes of these eastern mountains wero tho 
arteries of tho nation’s life. The real breath of 
our growth and manhood came into our nostrils 
when first, like Governor Spotswood and that gal- 
lant company of Yiiginiaa gentlemen that rode 
wth in the far year 1716, tho q£ 

Order of tho Golden Horseshoe, our pioneers stooil 
upon tlm ridges of tho eastern hills and looked 
down upon those roaches of tho continent where 
lay tho untrodden iKiths of tho westward migration. 
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There, upon the courses of the distant nrcrs that 
gleamed liefore them m the snn, down the farther 
slopes of the lidla bej^nd, out upon the brood fields 
that lay upon the fertile hanlra of the ‘‘ Father of 
TTaters," up the long tilt of the continent to the 
vast lulls that looked out upon the Facifio — there 
were the regions m which, joining with people 
from every race and dune under tho sun, they 
were to make the great compounded nation whose 
liberty and mighty works of peace were to cause 
all tho world to stand at gaze. Thither wore to 
come Frenchmen, Scandinaviaiis, Celts, Dutch, 
Slavs, — men of tho Latui races and of thoraces 
of tho Onent, as well os men, a great host, of tho 
first stock of tho settlements Fnghsh, Scots, Scots* 
Irish, — like New England men, but touched aitb 
the salt of humor, hard, erid yet neighborly too 
For this great process of growth by grafting, of 
modification no less of expansion, the cohmes, 
— tho original thirteen States, — were only pro- 
Imunary stndics and first ezpcnmcnts. Hat the 
experiments that most resembled tho great methods 
by which wo peopled tho contment from side to 
side and knit a single polity across all its length 
and breadth, irero surely tho czjicruncots mado 
from tho very first in tho hlidiUo States of our 
Atlaotio seaboard. 
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Here from the first were mixture of ijopulation, 
variety of clemeut, combination of typo, aa if of 
tho nation itself in Bmall. Hero was never a 
simple body, a people of but a single blood and 
extraction, a polity and a practice brought straight 
from one motherland. The life of tlicso States was 
from the beginning like tlie life of the country; 
they have always shown tho national pattern. In 
New England and tho South it was very different. 
There some of the great elements of tho national 
life were long in preparation : but separately and 
with on individual disUnction i without mixture, — 
for long almost without movement. That the de- 
ments thus separately prepared were of the greatest 
importance, and run everywhere like chief thro ad s 
of the pattern through all our subscc^ucnt life, who 
can douht? They give color and tone to every 
part of the figure. The very fact that they are so 
distinct and sejjarately evident throughout, the 
very emphasis of individuality they cany with 
them, but proves their distinct origin. The other 
clemeuts of our life, various though they be and 
of tho very fibre, " ' 
to the fabric, an 
confused, almost 
are they mixed, 
essential strands 


ana consistency 
B merged m it, terta^ 

mdieHngmsIuUe, «, „ 

tul Hese „f 
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the Puritan and the Southerner, though th«?y nin 
e\erynhero wth the rest and seem upon a siiporii- 
cial view themselves the body of the cloth, l“ 
modify rather thnu make it. 

What in fact has been the course of iimpncan 
history ? How is it to bo distinguished froDi 
ropean histoiy ? What features has it of its 
which give it ita distinctivo plan and moveni'^t ^ 
We have suffered, it is to bo feared, a very serous 
limitation of view until recent years by haring all 
our history written in the East. It has 
strongly of a local flavor. It has ooDcemcd 
too exclusively with tho origins and 01d-'\\^o*'W 
df^vatiaua aC ous etocj. Qus hi&toriaiia 
made their march from tho sea with their ho^ds 
over shoulder, their gaze always backward upot) tho 
landing-places and homes of tho first settlers. 1° 
spito of tiio steady immigration, with its persistent 
tide of foreign blood, they liave chosen to 
often and to think always of our people as sprung 
after all from a common stock, bearing a faiody 
likeness in every branch, and foUovring all tho vvhilo 
old, familiar, fanuly ways. Tho view U tho ii»oro 
mlslcadlug because it is so largo a port of tlio truth 
without being oU of it. Tho common l}rithJ< 
slock ilid first make the country, and Itas oliva^s 
set tho jioce. Thcro were common institutions ujr 
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and down tbo coast ; and tlicso had fonncd and 
hardened for a persistent growth before the great 
westward migration began which was to re-shapo 
and modify every element of cor life. The national 
goTcmmcnt itself was set op and made strong by 
success while yet wo lingered for the most part 
upon the eastern coast and feared a too distant 
frontier. 

But, the beginnings onco safely made, change 
set in apace. Not only so : there had been slow 
change from the first Wo have no frontier now, 
we are told, — except a broken fragment, it may 
be, hero and there in somo barren comer of the 
western lands, where some inhospitable mountain 
still shoulders us out, or where men aro still 
to break the baked surface of tbo plains and occupy 
them in the very teeth of hosble nature. But at 
first it was all frontier, — a mcro strip of settle* 


ments stretched precariously upon the sea-ed<^ of 
the wilds : an untouched continent in front of 
them, and behind them an unfrequented sea flig t 
almost never showed so much as the momentary 
glKun of a saiL ETet7 step in the slow process of 
sotaemmt was bat a step of the same kfnd as the 
first, an adYaaco to a new frontier like the old. 
For long we lacked, it is true, that new breed of 
frontiersmen bom in after years beyond the mean 
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toms. Those first fronticrsmeii bod still a toach of 
tlio timidity of the Old World in their blood tlicy 
lacked tho frontier heart They were “ Pilgrims ” 
m very fact, •>- called, not at bom& line cotirage 
they had and a steadfastness m their bold design 
which it docs a faint-hearted ago good to look hack 
upon There was no thought of draning back. 
Steadily, almost calmly, they extended their scats. 
They built homes, and deemed it certain their chil 
dren would lire thereafter them But they did not 
love tho rough, uneasy lifo for its own saka How 
loug did they keep, if th^ could, within sight of 
the seal The wilderness was their refnge, hut 
how long before it became their joy and hope I 
Here was their destiny cast, but their hearts lin 
gcred and held back. It was only os generations 
passed and the work widened about them that their 
thought also changed, and a new thnll sped along 
their blood Their life had been new and strange 
from their first landing m the wilderness Their 
houses their food, their clothing, their neighbor 
hood dealings were all such as only the frontier 
brmgs Insensibly they were themselves changed 
The strange life became familiar , their adjustment 
to it was at length unconscious and without efiort, 
they had no plans which wero not inseparablj a part 
and a product of it. But^ until they had turned 
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tUeir bcucks once for all upon the sea ; until they 
saw tlieir western borders clea r e <l of the French ; 
until the mounfcnn passes had grown familiar, and 
the lands beyond the central and constant theme 
of ^eir hope, the goal and dream of their young 
men, they did not become an Aruericaa people. 

"When they did, the great determining movement 
of OUT history began. The very visages of the 
people changed. That alert movement of the eye, 
that openness to every thought of enterprise or ad- 
venture, that nomadic habit which hnows no fixed 
home and has plana ready to be. carried any wluthe^, 
—all the marks of the authentic typo of -the 
H American** as we know him came into our life. 
The crack of the whip and the song of the team- 


ster, tlio heaving chorus of boatmen poling their 
heavy rafts upon the rivers, the laughter of the 


camp, the sound of bodies of men in the stall forests 
became tho characteristic notes in oiar air. A 
roughened race, embrowned in the sun, hardened 
in manner by a coaxso life of change and danger, 
loving tho rudo woods and tho crack of the rifle*, 
living to iKgia Kincliing now ovety vbj, striloBg 
with tho hroad and opoB inuid, delicate in notlimj 
hut the touA „l the trigger, leaving cities in ita 
track as ri hy accident rather than design, settling 
again to the stead, aaja o£ a fired li£o only when 
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it must such was the Amcncon people whose 
achievement it was to ho to take possession of their 
continent from end to end ere their national govern 
ment was a single century old The picture is a 
very singular one 1 Settled hfe and wild side bjr 
side civilization frayed at the edges, — taken for- 
ward m rough and ready fashion, with a song and 
a swagger, — not by statesmen, but by woodsmen 
and drovers, with axes and whips and ndes m their 
hands, clad m buckskm, like huntsmen 

It has been said that we have here repeated 
soma of the first processes of history, that the 
life and methods of our fronbersmen take ns back 
to the fortunes and hopes of the men who crossed 
Europe when her forests, too, were still thick upon 
her But the dificrence is really very fundamental, 
and much more worthy of remark than the hk& 
ness Those shadowy masses of men whom wo seo 
movmg upon the face of the earth m the farw 
away, questionable days when states were forming 
even those stalwart figures we see so well as they 
emerge from the deep forests of Germany, to dis* 
place the Booum m all his western provinces and 
set up the states we know and marvel upon at this 
day, show us men working their new work at their 
own leveL They do not turn bock a long cycle of 
years from the old and settled states, the ordered 
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Cities, the tilled fields, and the elaborated govern* 
ments of an ancient civilization, to begin as it W( ro 
once more at the beginning They carry aldm 
their homes and their states with them m the camj) 
and upon the ordered march of tho host They 
are men of tho forest, or else men hardened always 
to take tho sea in open boats They hvo no more 
roughly in tho new hmds than m tho old. Tlio 
world has been frontier for them from tho first 
They may go forward with their life m tlicso new 
seats from where they left off m tho old IIow 
different tho circumstances of our first ectUcratnt 
and the buildmg of new states on this side tho 
sea 1 Englishmen, hred m law and ordered govern 
ment over smee the Norman lawyers were followed 
a long five hundred years ago across tho narrow 
seas by those masterful admmistrators of the strong 
Plantagenet race, leave an ancient realm and come 
mto a wilderness where states have never been 
leave a land of ait and letters, which saw hut yes- 
terday “ the spacious tunes of great Elizabeth 
where Shalrespe.are stiU fives m tho gracious leisure 
of lus closing days at Stratford, where aties teem 
with trade and men go bravely dight in cloth of 
gold, and turn back six centuries, — nay, a thousand 
years and more, — to the first work of buildmg 
states m a wilderness! They brmg the steadied 
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it must : such was tho American , people whose 
achievement it was to ha to take possession of their 
continent from end to end era their national govern- 
ment was a single centuij old. Xhc picture is a 
very singular one I Settled life and wild side by 
side : civilization frayed at the edges, — taken for- 
ward in rough and ready fashion, with a song and 
a'swagger, — not by statesmen, but by woodsmen 
and drovers, with axes and whips and rifles in their 
bitnilq, rin/t iti buckskin, like huntsmen. 

It has been said that we have hero repeated 
some of the flrst processes of histoiy; that tho 
life and methods of oar frontiersmen talco us back 
to tho fortunes and hopes of tho men who crossed 
Emopo nbcD her forests, too, were still thick upon 

Iicr. But tho dlficrcnco is really very fundamental, 
and much more worthy of remark than tho hkiv 
ness. Those shadowy masses of men whom wo soo 
moving upon tho face of tho earth in tho far- 
away, qucstionablo days when states were forming : 

0^ cn thoso stalwart flgurcs wo sco so w cU os they 
emergo from tho 'doep forests of Germany, to ills- 
jdoco tho Homan ta all hts western provinces and 
set op tlio states wo know and marvel u|)on at this 
day, show us men working their new work at Uicir 
own IcvcL Tliey do not torn back a long c^iio of 
)’cars from tho old and ttUled states, the ordered 
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cihes, tho tilled fields, and tho elaborated govern- 
ments o£ an ancient civilization, to begin as it wero 
once more at tbo beginning They carry alike 
their homes and tbeir states with them m tho camp 
and upon tho ordered match o£ tho host. They 
are men o£ tho £orest, or else men hardened always 
to take the sea m open boats They hvo no moro 
roughly in tho new lands than m tho old. Tbo 
world has been frontier for them from tho first 
They may go forward with their hfo m these now 
scats from where they left oS m tho old How 
diSercnt the circumstances of our first settlement 
and the building of new states on this side tho 
seal Englishmen, bred mlaw and ordered govern- 
ment ever since the Korman lawyers were followed 
a long fivo hundred years ago across the narrow 
seas by those masterful administrators of tho strong 
Plantagcnet race, learo an ancient realm and como 
into a wilderness where states have never been 
leave a land of art and letters, which saw but jes.- 
tcxday « the spacious times of great Elizabeth,’ 
where Shakespeare still hves in tho gracious leisure 
of his dosing days at Stratford, where aties teem 
with trade and men go bravdy dight m doth of 
gold, and tom Wk six omluncs, _ nay, a tkonsand 
jnars and mote, — to tho first witk o£ huddin-. 
slato m a v,-Udarnasa! They brmg the steadied 
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bal)iU and sobered tboogbts of an ancient realm 
mto tbo ^nld air of an untouched contmenL The 
vtcary stretches of a vast sea lie, like a full thoiisand 
^cars of tunc, between them and tho hfe m which 
till now all their thought was bred Hero they 
stand, as it were, with all their tools left behind, 
centuries struck out of their reckoning, driven hock 
upon tho long dormant instmcts and forgotten craft 
of their taco, not used thi-a long ago. Look how 
smgolar a thing tho work of a pnnutiTe race, tho 
thought of a civdued I Hence the strange, almost 
grotesque groupings of thought and affairs m that 
first day of our history Subtle pohticians speak 
tho phrases and practice the arts of intncate diplo 
macy from council chambers placed within log huts 
withm a cleanng Men lo ruffs and loco and 
polished shoe-hucklcs thread the lonely glades of 
primeval forests. The microscopical distinctions 
of the schools, the thm notes of a metaphysical 
theology are woven m and out through the lahy 
nnths of grave sermons that nm hours long upon 
the still aiT of the wilderness. Behef m dim refine- 
ments of dogma is made the test for man or woman 
who seeks adnussioa to a company of pioneers. 
IVhcn went there by an age smee tho great flood 
when 80 smgulor a thing was seen as this thou 
sands of civilized men suddenly rusticatod and 
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bailo do tlio work o£ prinuUvo peoples, — ' Europe 
fmntitrcdl 

Of course there was a deep change wrought, if 
not in these men, at any rate in their children ; 
and every generation sa%? the change deepen. It 
must seem to every thoughtful man a notable thing 
how, wHle the change was wrought* the simples 
of things complex were revealed in the dear air of 
the New "World : how all acddentals seemed to 
fall away from the structure, of government, and 
the simple first principles were laid bare that ahido 
always \ how social dktioctiona were stripped oS, 
shown to be the mero cloaks and masks they were, 
and every man brought onco again to a clear rcaH’ 
zadon of his actxial relations to his icUows 1 It 
was as if trained and soplusticatcd men had been 
rid of a sudden of their sophistication and of all 
the theory of their life, and left with nothing but 
their disciphne of faculty, a schooled and sobered 
instinct. And the fact that we kept always, for 
close upon three hundred years, a like element in’ 
our life, a frontier people always m our van, is so 
far, the central and detennining fact of our national 
Hstoiy. “Eist” and “West,” an ever-changing 
line, hut an unvarying eipcriencQ and a constot 
leaven of change working always within the body 
o£ our folk. Oar political, our economic, onr social 
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hfo has felt this potent mflaence from the wild 
border all our history through. Tho “ IVest ” is 
the great word of our history Tho “ IVestemer ’ 
has been the type and master of our American hfc. 
Now at length, as I have said, we have lost our 
frontier our front hes almost unbroken along all 
the great coast line of tho western sea. Tho 'West 
emer, m some day soon to come, irill pass out of 
our hfc, as he so long ago passed out of the hfo of 
tho Old World. Then a new epoch wall open for 
U3 Perhaps it has opened already Slowly wo 
fihaU grow old, compact our people, study tho deh 
cate adjustments of on mtneato society, and ponder 
the mcetics, as we haro hitherto pondered tho hulks 
and structural framework, of goremment. Uaro 
wo not, mdeed, already come to these things ? But 
tho post wo know Wc cos **6co it steady and 
SCO it >yhoIo , and its central movement and mo- 
tiro are gross and obnous to tho eye. 

^ Till tho first century of Uio Constitution u 
rounded out we stand all the while in tJio jircscnco 
of that stupendous ucstwaid moiciuent which has 
fiUeil tlm continent so vast, so vonous, at times 
BO tragical, so swij t by passion Through all tho 
loog tune tlicro lias liccn a Imo of nidu scttlciiunU 
along our front wicrun tho ssmo U-sts of jMiwcr 
and of uislitutious were still bung moiia that wi.n) 
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made first upon tho sloping banka o£ tho rivers of 
old Viiginia and within tho long sweep o£ tho Bay 
o£ Massachusetts. Tho now life of tho "West has 
reacted all tho while — who shall say how power- 
fully? — upon the older life of tho East; and jet 
tho East has moulded tho West as if sho sent for- 
ward to it through every dccado o£ tho long process 
tho chosen impulses and suggestions o£ history. 
The West has taken strength, thought, training 
selected aptitudes out of tho old treasures of tho 
East, — as if out o£ a new Orient ; while tho East 
has itself been kept fresh, vital, alert, originativo 
by the West, her blood quickened all the while her 
youth through every ago renewed. "Who can say in 
a word, in a sentence, in a volume, what destinies 
have been variously wrought, with what new oxam- 
. pies of growth and energy, while, upon this unex- 
ampled scale, community has passed beyond com- 
munity across the vast reaches of this great con 
tiuent! 

Tho great process is the more significant because 
it has been distinctively a national process. Until 
tho Union was formed and wo had consciously set 
out upou a separate national career, we moved but 
timidly across the nearer bills. Oim most remote 
Kcttlcmcnts lay upon tho rivers and in tho op(ni 
glades of Tennessee and Kentucky. It was in the 
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years that immediately succeeded tbo war of 1812 
that the morement into the West hegan to he a 
mighty migrabou Till thf>n our eyes Lad been 
more often in the East t Mn m th«f West Not 
only were foreign questions to bo settled and our 
standmg among tho nations to bo made good, but 
we still remained acutely conscious and dehberately 
conservative of our Old World connections. For 
all wo were so new a people and lived so simple and 
separate a life, we had sbU tho sobriety and tho 
circumspect fashions of acbou that belong to an ohl 
society We were, m government and ma n n ers, 
but a disconnected part of tho world beyond the 
seas. Its thought and habit still set us our stan 
dards of speech and acboo And this, not bocauso 
of mutabon, but because of actual and long abiding 
pobtical and social conneebon with tho mother 
coimtiy Oar statesmen, — strike but the names 
of Samuel Adams and Patrick Hcniy from the list, 
together ivith all hko untutoml spirits, who stood 
for the new, unreverenemg ardor of a joung demo- 
cracy, — our statesmen were such men as might 
ha>o taken their places in the llouso of Commons 
or in tho Cabmet at home as naturally and wiUi as 
easy an adjustment to their jiloce and task as> m 
the Continental Congress or in tho umnortol Con 
btitutional CoDicntion Think of the stately ways 
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and the grand air and the authoritative social 
understandings of the generation that set the new 
government afoot, — the generation of Washington 
and John Think, too, of the conservative 

tradition that gtuded all the early history of that 
goiemment that early Ime of gentlemen Presi- 
dents that steady “ cahmet succession to the Pres- 
idency ” ^luch came at length to seem almost like 
an ohgarchy to the impatient men who ^ve^e shut 
out from it. The line ended, with a sort of dull, 
m stiS John Quincy Adams, too cold a man to bo 
a people’s pnneo after the old order of Presidents , 
and tho year 1829, which saw Jackson come m, 
saAY the old order go out. 

Tho date is significant. Smee the war of 1812, 
undertalxcn as if to set us free to move westward, 
soicn Statt.a had been admitted to the Umon and 
tho whole number of States was advanced to 
twentj four Eleven new States had come mto 
partnership with tho old thirteen The voice of 
tho West rang through all oarcoansds, and, m 
Jadvbou, the new partners took possession of the 
Government. It is worth while to remember how 
men stooa nmmea at the change how startled 
ohagtincd, dismayed the conservative Stales of the’ 
East were at tho revolahoa they saw effected, the 
rmt of change they saw set m . and no man who 
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has once read the mngnl;^r story can foi^t Iiow 
tlic eight years Jackson reigned saw the Gorero 
ment, and politics tbemself'cs, transformed Por 
long, — tlie story being written m tbe repons 
where the shock and surprise of the change was 
greatest, — the penod of this momentous rerolu 
tiOQ was spoken of amongst us as a penotl of 
degeneration, the birth tune of a deep and perma> 
nent demoralmtion ut our pohtics But we see it 
differently now Whether we have any tasto or 
stomach for tliat rough age or not, however much 
we may wish that the old order might have stood, 
the generation of Madison and Adams hare been 
prolonged, and the good tradition of the early days 
handed on unbroken and unsullied, we now know 
that what the nation underwent in that day of 
change was not dcgeueratioD, great and peril9U3 as 
were the errors of the tune, but regeneration. 
The old order was changed, onco and for olh A 
now nation stepped, with a touch of swagger, upon 
the btage, ~-a nation whiclt had broken alike nitli 
tbo traditions and uith the wisely wrought esper 
iCDco of tbo Old World, and which, \nth all the 
haste and rashness of youth, was minded to work 
out a separate jxihcy and dfstmy of its o^vll It 
was a day of liazards, but thcro was nothing siniskr 
at iho heart of tbo new plan. It was a wasteful 
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eiponment, to fimg out, without wiso pudca uw, 
mitncd ways . hut au ahouudmg coutineat aSoricd 
enough and to spans even for the wasteful It 
sure to ho 80 with a nation that came out ofTr 
secluded vales of a virgin conUnent It 
told frontier voice of tho West sounding m ^ 
Tho timid sluvcrcd, but tlie robust waxed 
and rejoiced, m tbo tonic air of tho new day 
It was then wo swung out mto the mam n th 
of our history The now voices tliat called 
first savory, like tbo voico of Henry Clav 
spolto old familiar words of eloquence The 
spokesmen of tho West oven tned to con th t ^ 
81CS, and spolco incongruously m the phiale! f 
politics long dead aud gone to dust, as Benton Ha 
Rut presently tho tono clianged, and it 
truculent and masterful accents of the reaTfcl^^ 
tieraman that rung dominant above the rest, 
impatient, and will an evident dash of 
Tho East slowly accustomed itself to the ch^^^ 
caught tho moicment. Uiougb it grumbled 
oven trembled at tho paco , and managed most 
tbo timo to keep in tho running But 
alivajs hcncefortli to bo tbu West that set^ 
pace. Tbero is no mistaking tho questioaa that 
liaio ruled our spirits is a nation dunn^ the 
sent century. Tho pubbo land question, the tati^ 
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question, and the question of slavery, — these dom 
mate from first to last. It was the West that 
made each one of these the question that it was. 
Without the free lands to which every man who 
chose imght go, there would not have been that 
easy prosperity of life and that high standard of 
abundance which seemed to render it necessary 
that, if we were to have manufactures and a diver- 
sified mdustiy at all, wo should foster new undcr- 
takmgs hy a system of protection which noold 
make tho profits of the factory as certain and as 
abundant as tho profits of the farm. It was tho 
constant movement of the population, tho constant 
march of wagon traina mto tho West, that mado it 
60 cardinal a matter of pohey whether the great 
national domam should be fxoo land or not and 
that u'us the land questtoo It was tho settlement 
of tho West that txansfonned slavery from an 
accepted institution into passionate matter of coo 
troversy 

Slavery within tho States of tho Union stood 
sufiicicntly pFotocted by cvciy eoltuin sanction tho 
Constitution could afford. «so man coni 1 touch it 
there, think, nr hope, or puqioso wliat ho might. 
But wlicro now States wero to bo modo it w-is not 
60. There at every step choieo must bo made 
slavery or no slavcry?-~a now chuico for ovoty 
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new State : a fresh act of origination to go with 
everj fresh act of organization. Had tliero been 
no Territories, there could have been no sLavery 
question, except by revolution and contempt of 
fundamental law. But with a continent to be peo- 
pled, the choice thrust itself insistently forw^d at 
every step and upon every hand- This was tho 
slavery question ; not what should be done to re- 
verse the past, but what should bo done to redeem 
the future. It was so men of that day saw it, — 
and 80 also must historians see it. Wo must not 
mistaho tho programmo of tho Anti-Slaveiy So* 
doty for tho platform of tho Bepublican party, 
or forget that tho very war itself was begun cro 
any purpose of abolition took shape amongst those 
who were statesmen and in authority. It was a 
questioQ, not of freeing men, but of preserving a 
Free SoiL Kansas showed us what the problem 
was, not South Carolina : and it was tho Supreme 
Court, not tho slaro-owners, who formulated tho 
matter for our thought and purpose. 

And so, upon every hand and throughout eveiy 
national question, was the commerce between East 
and West mada up ; that commerce and exchange 
of ideas, mclinatioaa, purposes, and piiiciples wMeh 
has comtituted the moving force of onr life as a 
nation. Men iUustrato tho operation of these sin. 
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gular forces better than questions con and no 
man illustiates it better Abraham Lmcoln. 

** Great captaina with Uieit gnaa and drams 
Distorb our jndgment for the honr, 

Bat at last sileaea comet 

Tbeac all are gcae and, ctandisg like a tower. 

Oar childrea in* f* 

The kudljHiamest brave foreteeisg taao, 

SagamoDa, patMst, dreading pnute not blamo. 

New birUi of oar new e^ tba fint Amnm-.*!*- ' 

It IS a poet's verdict , but it rings in the anthcntie 
tone of tho seer It must be also the >erdict of 
history Ho would bo a rash man who should say 
he understood Abraham Lincoln No doubt na* 
tores deep as his, and various almost to tho point 
of self-contradiction, can bo sounded only by tho 
judgment of men of a liLo sort,— if any such thcro 
be. But somo things wo all may soe and judgo 
concemmg him You have in Imn tho tj'po and 
fiower of our growth. It is as if Nature bad mado 
a ^ical Amcncan, and then had added uith hl> 
oral Land the royal quahfy of gtmus, to show us 
what the ^-po could be. Lincoln owed nothing to 
lus birth, everything to his g^>^rth hod no tram mg 
save what Lo garo lumscif . no nurture, but only a 
wild and native Btrcngtli. llis lifo was his school 
mg, and orciy day of it gave to his character a 
now touch of del clopmcat. Xlu inaabood not ooJy, 
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but lu3 perception also, expanded with lus life. 
Ills eyes, as tlicy looked luoro and luoro abroad, 
beheld tho national lift, and comprehouded it and 
tho lad who had been so rough-eut a proMUcial 
become, when grown to manhooil, tlio ono luulcr m 
all the nation who held tho whole pcoplo singly m 
his heart — held o\cn tho Soutlicm jieoplo there, 
and Mould lia\o won them back iVnd so wo havo 
in him what mo must call tlio perfect doiclopuicnt 
o£ nativQ strength, tho rounding out and nationah 
zation o! tho provmcial Andrew Jackson Mas a 
type, not of tho nation, but of tho "West For nil 
thn tftrukmfi&a Obfico was la tho stArmy ^ 

tho masterful man, and staunch and sunplo l()yalty 
to all who loved him, ho luirocd nothing m tho 
East, kept always tho flavor of tlio rough scliool m 
which ho had been bred, was uo\er more than a 
frontier soldier and gentleman Lmcoln differed 
from Jackson by all tho length of his unmatched 
capacity to learn Jackson could understand only 
men of hia own kind, Lmcoln could undei^taiid 
men of all sorts and from every region of tho land 
seemed himself, indeed, to bo all men by turns, as 
mood succeeded mood in lus strange nature He 
never ceased to stand, m lus bony angles, t]jo 
express imago of tho ungamly frontiersman 
mmd neier lost tho vem of coarseness that had 
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marked him grossly when a yonth. And yet how 
be grew and strengthened in the real stuff of dig' 
nily and greatness : bow nobly be could, bear him- 
self without the aid cd gracel He kept always tho 
shrewd and seeing eye of the woodsman and tho 
btmter, and the flaror of uild life never left him : 
and jet how easily his view nndened to great 
affairs ; bow surely he perceived the vnlue and tho 
signidcanco of whatever touched him and nmdo 
him neighbor to itself 1 

Lincoln's marvelous capaci^ to extend bis ootd' 
prehension to the measure of what ho had in hand 
is t ho OQO dlstingulshiug mark of tho tnnTt j and to 
study tho development of that capnel^ in him is 
little less than to study, whero It is os it ncro per' 
fcctly registered, tho national life itself. This boy 
lived his youth in lUInois nhen it ^vas a frontier 
State. The youth of tho State was coincident W'ith 
his own : and man and State kept equal paco In 
their striding a<l\'anoo to maturity. Tbo frontier 
IwpuLitiou was an intensely political population. 

It felt to tho quick tbo throb of tho nation's life, 
— for tlio nation’s life tan through it, going its 
eager %Tay to the wcstwuid. Tho West was not 
separate from tho J&asL Its conuuuniUcs were 
every day rccelring frosb niunbcrs from tho Kott, 
and tho fresh impuUo of dirett suggestion. TheJr 
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Wood flowed to them straight from tho warmest 
Tcma oi tlio older communities, hloro tbau tliat, 
elements wluch were separated m tho Hast were 
mingled mtlioWcat which displajcd to tho cyo 
as it were a sort of cpitouio of tlio most activo and 
permanent forces of tJio national hfo In such 
commmiitics as thcio Lincoln mixed daily from tlio 
flrst with men of oiicry sort and from every quarter 
of tho country With them ho thscussoil neighbor- 
hood politics, the politics of tho State, tho politics 
of tho nation, — > and lus mind bccaroo traveled as 
ho tallccd IIow plainly amongst such neighbors, 
there in Dlinois, must it have becoroo ondont tliat 
national questions were centring more and moro m 
tho West as tho years went by coming as it wero 
to meet them Lincoln went twico down the 
Mississippi, upon tlio slow rafts that earned wares 
to its mouth, and saw with his own eyes, so used 
to look directly and pomt-blank upon men and 
affairs, characteristic regions of tlio South Hq 
worked his way slowly and sagaciously, with that 
larger sort of sagacity which so marked him all lua 
life, mto tUo acUvo business of statu pobtics, sat 
twim m tbo state legislatons, md tben for a term 
m Congress,— lus sonsitivo and aocmg mmd opun 
all tbo svlula to every tnm „£ fortune and every 
toneh of nature m tho movmj affairs he )o„iJ 
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upon. All the wlule> txx», he continued to Gaurass, 
piece by piece, eveiy item o£ politics, as of old, 
with his neighbors, £uuiliarly around the store, or 
* upon the comers of the street, or more formally 
upon the stump; and kept always in direct coutact 
with the ordinary riews of ordinary men. Hean- 
while ho read, as nobody else ajound him read, 
and sought to gain a complete mastery* over speech, 
with the conscious purpose to prerail in its use; 
derived zest from the cuiioos study of mathemat* 
real proof, and amusement as wall as strength from 
the practioo of clcaa and naked statements of 
truth. It was all irregnlarly done, hut sticn* 
noosly, with the same instinct throughout, and with 
a steady access of faciliQr and power. There was 
no sudden leap for mao, any more than for 
other men, from crudeness to finished jwwcr, from 
an understanding of the people of Uiinols to an 
understanding of the pcojde of tho United States. 
And thus ho camo at last, with infinito pains and a 
wonder of endurance, to bis great national task 
with a self-trained cap.rcity which no man could 
match, and made tijton a scalo as ITberoI os ti)0 life 
of the |>coplc. You could not thm set this utldcto 
a l>aco in learning or to ]tcmiring that was too 
liard fur him. IIo knew tho pcoplo and their Ufe 
as no other man did or coulds and now sUnd* in 
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his {ilaco emguhxr m all tho aiuials o£ maiikmil, Uio 
“ bra\e, sagauous, forcsccmg, patient man ” of tlio 
people, “ new birtli of our new soil, the first 
American ” 

"Wo haio hero a national man prcsidmg over 
bCcUoual men Liucoln underbtood tlio East better 
than tho East understood hmi or the people from 
whom ho sprung and this is every way a very 
noteworthy circumstanco Tor my part, I read a 
lesson ui tho singular career of this great man Is 
it possiblo tho East remains sectional whilo tho 
West broadens to a wider view ? 


" S« tUong Wko<l. bfqwn»bi>i>j»ti upngbt u 70 U puM , 
Bj Um «^o of A betaupluuv sbap« you dovgu*, 


IS an inspiring programmo for tho woodsman and 
tho poncer , but Low aro you to bo brown handed 
m a city office ? "Wbat if jou never seo tho upright 
pmes? How aro you to have so big a purpose on 
so small a part of the hemisphere?* As it has 
gtovTO old, imiiuosboiisUy, tbo East lias grown 
sectional TUoro is no suggcstioa of tlio proirio m 


Its city streets, or of tlic uubniiYiieil ranclnuaii and 
farmer m its woUKlrcsscd men Its ports teem ivitl 

stopping from Euinpo and lire Indies 
papers run upon the themes of an Old World. It 
liears of the great plams of tim continent as of for 
eign pai-ts, wlneli it may never thint to see creept 
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£rom a car xriadow. Ufa is sclf-ccbtrcd and 
selfish. The West, save whero special intertsts 
centre (as in those pockets o£. silver inhere mtuV 
ejes Catch as it ivere an eager gleam from the very 
ore itself} : the West is in less danger of sectional* 

. ization. 'Who shall saj in that wide coimtiy vrhero 
ono region ends and another begins, or, in that freo 
and changing soclc^, whero ono class ends and 
another begins? 

This, surely, is tho moral of our histoty. Tho 
JEIost has spent and been spent for tho ^Vest : has 
given forth her energy, her joung men and her sab- 
stance, for the new regions that haro been a-autking 
all tho century through. But has sLo learned as 
much as sho Las taught, or taken as much as sho 
Los gi\cn ? Look wliot it is that has now at last 
taken place. Tbo wcstwanl march has sto]>pcd, 
upon tbo final slopes of tho Pacific , and now tho 
plot thickens. Populations turn upon their old 
paths ; fill in the sauces thoy neglected 

in tlicir first journey in search of a land of promise ; 
bcttlu to a hfoeucli us tho Lost knons as ucll a.s 
tho West, — Hay, luiuh Utter. WiUi tlio dungi', 
tho |>ausc, tliu bclUcuiuit, our ]>w{>lo draw IuU> 
closer groups, stand foot to face, to laiovreachathcr 
and bo knoMii and the tuno hascuuio for Uio Kant 
to lumi lU her tuni ; Ut hruadoj lur uudcntauihug 
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' o£ political and ecoDomlo conditions ^to tiio scale o£ 
a heimspliere, as ter own poet bade. Let us bo 
sure tluit wo get tbe ttatioDal teraperament ; send 
our minds abroad, upon Iho continent, becomo 
neighbors to all tbo people lire upon it, and 
lovers o£ tbem. all, as Linooln was. 

Head but youp bistory arigbt, and you ^laili not 
find the task too bard. Your own local history, 
look but deep enough, tells the tale you must take 
to beart. Hero upon our own seaboard, as truly as 
ever in the West, was once a national frontier, with 
an elder East beyond the seas. Here, too, various 
peoples combined, and dements separated elsewhere 
effected a tolerant and wholesome mixture. Here, 
too, the national stream flowed full and strong, bear- 
ing a thousand things upon its currenti Let us 
resume and keep the vision of that time; know 
ourselves, our neighbors, our destiny, with lifted 
and open eyes ; see out history truly, in its great 
proportiouB ; be oursdves hberal as the great prin- 
ciples ao profes.9; and so be the people who might 
Imo again the herolo adventures and do again the 

heroic work of the past. ’T is thus we shaU renew 
our youth and securo our ago against decay. 



